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THE ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH COLONY 
OF SYENE (ASSUAN). 


Amonea the numerous members of the Jewish colony of 
Syene, who are named in the noteworthy Aramaic Papyri, 
acquired by Lady Cecil and Mr. Mond, and edited by 
Sayce and Cowley, the occurrence of persons named Hosea 
(yenn) is especially frequent, As witnesses we find sub- 
scribed in Papyrus B.: Hosea son of Peti-hnam (yen 
ones 13) line 17; in Document C.: Hosea son of Pelaliah 
(m>Sp 12 yern) line 17 Hosea son f Re‘fyah (mys 13 penn) 
line 21, and Hosea son of Yigdal (54x 12 yen) line 22. 
The last-named three Hoseas also appear in Papyrus D. 
(lines 30, 33, and 34). Asa householder we find in Papyrus 
J. (line 5) Hosea son of Uriah (mx 13 yun), and his son is 
twice named in the same document (lines 17, 20) as 
Yedoniah son of Hosea (yan 13 m1), and once (line 2) 
as Yedoniah son of Hoshaia son of Uriah (mywin 13 my 
mx 13), where Hoshaiah (mywin) is an erroneous elongation 
of Hosea (yenn). Further, a witness in Papyrus A, (line 17) 
is named Shemaiah son of Hosea (yyin 12 mynw) ; another 
witness in B, (line 18), Meshullam son of Hosea ("2 nbn 
yein), while in E, (line 14) there is mentioned a house- 
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holder named Gadél son of Oshea (yenx 123 5:13), where 
Oshea (ywix) is the same as Hosea (pwn), just as mywix in 
H. 18 is the same as Myvin in A. 19. 

Now this frequency of the name Hosea may possibly 
be a clue to the origin of this Jewish colony in Upper 
Egypt. In the Bible, the name Hosea is almost exclusively 
applied to Ephraimites. The oldest bearer of the name 
is Hosea son of Nun of the Tribe of Ephraim (Num. xiii. 
8,16; Deut. xxxii. 44). The Book of Chronicles (I. xxvii. 
20) names as Prince of the Tribe of Ephraim in the time 
of David, Hosea son of Azariah. The great Prophet of 
the Northern Kingdom, probably an Ephraimite, was 
Hosea son of Beéri; and the last king of this realm was 
Hosea son of Elah. The name Hosea occurs elsewhere 
only once, namely in Neh. x. 24. This solitary exception 
does not hinder us from concluding that the name Hosea 
was specially common in the Northern Kingdom, and 
particularly in the Tribe of Ephraim. 

As, then, this name appears in the colony of Syene and 
Elephantine as one of the commonest personal names, it 
seems reasonable to suggest that this colony, at least in 
part, consisted of descendants of people belonging to the 
Ten Tribes. 

The same conclusion is confirmed by frequent use of 
another personal name, Menahem (ann). Among the wit- 
nesses in Papyrus G. (line 38) occurs Menahem son of 
Zaccur (>t 13 on); in H. (line 17) there is a witness 
Menahem son of Gaddl (3 32 on), and another 
Menahem son of ‘Azariah (ny 13 pn); in J. (line 18) 
witnesses appear named Menahem son of Shallum (72 on 
mbw) and Menahem son of Gadél son of Ba‘adyah 
(asya 12 5272 on); the last-named, simply as Menahem 
son of Gadél 6y) 13 ono»), appears in K. line 15 (as well 
as H. line 17). Indocument H. Menahem with his brother 
‘Ananiah (my) sons of Meshullam son of Shelomim 
(node 12 nde»), are mentioned as principals. In the Bible 
the name Menahem only occurs as the name of one of the 
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last kings of the Northern Kingdom; he came from Tirzah 
(2 Kings xv. 14), and was thus in origin an Ephraimite. 

The suggestion derived from these two names Hosea and 
Menahem may serve to throw a clearer light on the 
Jewish colonists settled in Syene. They were, in part at 
least, descendants of the Ten Tribes, who with the Persian 
army under Cambyses had come, from their second home 
in Assyria and Media, to Egypt, where they received 
grants of land (see Schiirer in the Theologische Litteratur- 
zeitung, January 5, 1407, col. 6). In Syene they consti- 
tuted a common colony together with Judeans, who had 
come to Egypt either direct from Judea or from Baby- 
lonia with the Persian army. The mixed character of the 
colony would explain the surprising circumstance that its 
members are sometimes designated Jews (Judeans "7", 
plural p77") and sometimes Arameans (078, plural »o7N, 
nox). As Jews would be designated only those members 
of the colony who came from the province of Judah 
(17 NMI»), or who were descendants of Judeans 
coming from Babylonia. On the other hand, the descen- 
dants of the Ten Tribes would be called Arameans. Per- 
haps the latter were so called in the lands of the Exile; 
or they may have acquired this title for the first time in 
the Persian army, where they were associated with other 
groups, really Aramean, because of their similarity in 
speech. 

At all events, we may assume that the descendants of 
the Ten Tribes were not yet called Judeans in the time of 
the first Persian kings. When the Ephraimites found 
themselves in Assuan side by side with Judeans, and 
united in one community, both designations were applied 
to the members of the community, for the Judeans might 
also have been named Arameans because of their language. 
It thus came about that one and the same person is, in 
the Papyri, sometimes called a Judean, sometimes an 
Aramean; Mahseiah son of Yedoniah is once called 
Aramean (‘"8), and on another occasion Judean (17), 
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and the same is the case with Qoniyah son of Zadoq 
(B. line 3; A. line 2; B. line 8; A,line2). Asa curiosity, 
I may further note that in the Talmudical time the 
designations here used alternatively of the same persons 
(Aramean and Jew) were employed to express the religious 
opposition between Jews and heathens (see 7’. J. Shebiith, 
35 b. top 1: ‘NOTN UNOS ON NTI NTI 8. ~Compare Die 
Agada der palaest. Amorder, III, 586 ; 652, 1). 

~ Perhaps we can thus also account for the surprising 
phenomena which the Syene Papyri reveal with regard to 
certain religious conditions : “the altar of the God Jahu” 
(J. line 6), the oath of the Jewess Mibtahyah before the 
Egyptian goddess Sati (F. line 5). The mixed character of 
the Judean-Aramean community may possibly explain all 
this. 


W. Bacuer. 
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H. N. BYALIK AND HIS POEMS) 


Translated from the writer's Russian MS. by 
HELENA FRANK. 


I. 


Habent sua fata, libelli, scriptores. An author may 
have talent and even genius, his work may be intrinsically 
good, but this is not enough to secure him contemporary 
fame beyond the limits of his immediate literary surround- 
ings. Widespread recognition and success depend on other 
things as well: on the political status of the people to 
whom he belongs; on the language in which he writes; 
on the general disposition of the public at the moment 
of his appearance ; on the purely accidental feeling towards 
him of one or two influential critics; last, but perhaps 
not least, on the writer’s origin. 

The universal celebrity of Maxim Gorki is not due so 
much to his incontestable genius and originality as to the 
growing interest of the civilized world in the empire of 
150 millions, of whom he is looked upon as the repre- 
sentative. To take the factor of language—“ Die Leute 
von Seldwyla” by the Swiss Gottfried Keller, though 
written in a comparatively familiar tongue, is little known 
outside the German literary world, while G. Ohnet, a far 
less powerful writer than G. Keller, is widely read—thanks 
to the French language and the everywhere admitted 
charm of French polite letters—in other countries than 
France. Multatuli is a stranger to most bookshelves, less 
on account of his deficiency in form than because of the 

1 As materials for this article may be mentioned: Byalik’s works in 


separate editions, and in Jewish periodicals; articles by T. Klausner ; 
recollections of certain of the poet’s friends and acquaintances. 
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slender interest taken by foreigners in contemporary 
Holland, and because of the rarity of the acquisition of 
Dutch. Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Bellamy’s Looking Back 
are well-known examples of books whose celebrity is 
largely due to their having appeared at the psychological 
moment. Had the Scandinavian authors no such pro- 
pagandist as G. Brandes, were there no colonies of 
Scandinavian Jittératewrs and artists in the chief European 
centres writing fluently in many tongues, and bent on 
publishing abroad the fame of their compatriots, the 
literature of their small countries would be unknown 
in the rest of Europe to this day. And it is possible that 
Tolstoi and Gorki owe not a little of their popularity— 
the first, to his title of Count, the second, to his romanti- 
cally humble extraction. 

Present day Jewish literature in Hebrew or Yiddish, 
a literature born and cradled in adversity, knows of no 
favouring circumstance, and suffers continually from the 
unnatural conditions under which its people are living. 
Earth has no single corner of whose nature and culture 
it can claim to be the complete expression. The majority 
of those Jews who are regarded by the Gentile world as 
representing the Jewish people, declare that Jewish 
national literature is a thing of the past. The Jewish 
“upper ten thousand” either does not know, or tries to 
forget, both languages above-mentioned — the historic 
language of Judaism, and the language of the Exile. 
There might be any number of good writers in Hebrew 
and Yiddish, and their very names not reach the ears of 
the Jewish upper classes, who only become aware of their 
existence when they are mentioned by some more fortunate 
western brother and fellow-writer. No people neglects 
its intellectual treasure to the same extent as the Jewish. 
Even the Hebrew works of Asher Ginsberg (Ahad Ha‘am), 
who has contributed so much to the spiritual regeneration 
of the Jewish millions in Russia, are practically unknown, 
not only among Gentile students, but among the educated 
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Jews of the West, while even a Max Nordau has made 
no secret of his inability to appreciate them. The Jewish 
Encyclopedia contains many proofs of this ignorance of 
East-European Jewish life. To take the one which con- 
cerns us most nearly: there was no room found for the 
Hebrew poet Byalik in vol. III (Be-Ch) which is dated 
1902, although a collection of his poems had appeared 
a year previously. It is only in an article on general 
Hebrew literature in vol. VIII, that we find two half-lines 
on the subject of this article. And it is only quite lately, 
thanks to the publication by the Jewish Quarterly Review 
(October, 1906) of a translation of his Yiddish poem on 
the pogroms, that some interest has been aroused here in 
Byalik’s personality and in his other works. 


II. 


Hayyim-Nahman Byalik was born in 1873 into a poor 
family in the hamlet of Rady, in Volynia. His father 
was a pious Hassid, versed in Rabbinical and Talmudic 
lore, at one time accountant to the local millers and dealers 
in wood. At the time of the poet’s birth he kept a tavern 
for the peasants. It is surely only among the old-fashioned 
Jews that we find these strange double personalities, or 
rather, that we see men living in two worlds: one, a world 
of small traders, street porters and publicans—of petty 
and sometimes sordid realities; the other, a dream-world 
filled with the highest conceptions of moral beauty and 
of a religious and spiritual nationalism. Bydalik’s father, 
while he poured out vodka for the peasants and listened 
to their drunken mutterings, would be racking his brain 
over some question in the Talmud or Kabbalah, or puzzling 
out the hidden meaning of a story from the life of a 
Zaddik1. Rady, like all the villages in South-west Russia, 
was surrounded by fields and woods, and intersected by 
gardens, and if there were no mountains to be seen, there 


1 Saint. 
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were hills and green banks, and the soul of the future 
poet drank unconscicusly of the quiet beauty of his 
surroundings. In 1879, the family moved to Zhitdmir, and 
settled in the outskirts of the town. The neighbourhood 
was still almost rural—but Hayyim-Nahman was now 
six years old, and the “yoke of the Torah” was laid on 
his shoulders. He began with the Pentateuch and the 
Psalms (with their scholastic interpretation), and quickly 
passed on to the Talmud and the Rabbinical literature. 
But his severance from Nature was not complete, for the 
heder (school) stood near a line of hills at the feet of which 
were some little lakes, and the pupils spent their free 
time out of doors lying under the trees, and looking 
across to the wood. 

In the course-of a year the father died, leaving a family 
of seven destitute souls. The mother was forced to confide 
her children to different relatives better off than herself, 
and to sell small-ware in the street. Byalik’s recollections 
of this period of his life are to be found in sequence in 
the poem: “ My song” (NYY). The boy Hayyim-Nahman 
fell to the lot of an old grandfather, none too well pleased 
to have him. But the child showed such unusual intel- 
lectual aptitude that the old man, who was revered as 
an eminent Talmudist and scrupulous Hassid, soon grew 
fond of his little grandson on whom he looked as his 
spiritual inheritor. Holding to the beautiful Talmudic 
interpretation of the text: “A threefold cord is not 
quickly broken” (Ecclesiastes iv. 12), he was persuaded 
that the light of the Torah would not be extinguished 
“where the grandsire taught the grandchild.” But this 
made him only the more exacting as to the fulfilment of 
tasks and religious duties, and all outbreaks of boyish 
mischief on Hayyim-Nahman’s part were severely pun- 
ished. Hayyim-Nahman being a very lively customer, 
there was no end to the pinches, slaps, and beatings 
he received, and not only from his grandfather and 
his rabbi: his numerous relatives, out of pity, so they 
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averred, for both grandfather and fatherless grandchild, 
corrected him on their own responsibility. Of course 
the boy was only provoked to wrath by this rough 
treatment, and revenged himself as best he could by 
a fresh series of tricks, At the same time he showed 
a passion for reading, and this he had ample means of 
gratifying, for his grandfather’s store of books included, 
beside the Midrash, Kabbalistic works, others of a com- 
bined moral and philosophical nature, and stories of the 
lives of the saints. At eleven years old, he was already 
dipping into such philosophical works as the Cuzari 
of Jehudah Halevy and the Moreh Nebukhim of Maimo- 
nides, We are not called upon to suppose he understood 
them, but we must remember that in old days the Jewish 
scholar of eleven had already been through the difficult 
Talmudical commentaries known as Tossafoth and others. 
Anyway, the perusal of these books opened his mind to 
the enlightening influence of the Haskalah’, the publica- 
tions of which he was to come across a little later on. 

The writer in Byalik showed himself early. Hayyim- 
Nahman was only seven when he started creative work 
in a mixture of Hebrew, the Syriac of the Targum, and 
Yiddish. His teachers, like the generality of melammedim, 
were of limited instruction and intelligence, but there was 
one with a passion for the Agadah, who imbued him with 
that affection for the Midrash which has enriched his 
poetry with so many words, expressions, and themes. In 
his poem: “To the Agadah,” Byalik tells us what he 
owes to the poetry of the Talmudical period. Another 
teacher, with a penchant for the Bible pure and simple, 
led him to study the Prophets, at whom the Hassidim 
looked askance as being too liberal in their ideas of 
religious duty. At thirteen, Byalik was confirmed and 
set free from heder, and he began to study for himself 
in the Beth Hammidrash (Rabbinical College). 


1 The move for enlightenment originated in Germany by Moses 
Mendelssohn, and which spread thence into Russia. 
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There was scarcely any one there in the intervals between 
the prayers, for the local Jews were all busy in their 
various callings. Only the Dayyan' went in and out to 
wind the clock, and to help the boy student in the capacity 
of elder comrade. Byalik made use of the solitude to read 
the books issued by the Haskalah, and he began to dream 
of going abroad and entering a rabbinical seminary. Being, 
however, without means to that end, and with no hope 
of obtaining them, he presently limited his ambitions to 
the curriculum of the Yeshibah or academy of Volozhin. 

Volozhin—an old-fashioned little town in the govern- 
ment of Vilna—is chiefly inhabited by Jews. At the 
suggestion of the Vilna Gaon, Rabbi Elijah, the head of 
the Misnagedim, one of his scholars, the wealthy Rabbi 
Hayyim Volozhiner, founded in Volozhin, in 1803, a higher 
academy for the study of the Talmud and the checking 
of the spread of Hassidism. The custom of arranging 
for the supply of free meals to needy students by the 
householders, common to all other academies, was not 
practised in Volozhin. Hither came only those who had 
already distinguished themselves by their capacity or their 
acquirements, and the necessitous were supported by the 
academy it-elf. As time went on, the beams of West- 
European culture began to creep into the Yeshibah of 
Volozhin. Some of the students were afterwards to be 
found among the most enlightened rabbis in all Russia; 
others proceeded to rabbinical seminaries, and occupied 
posts abroad; others became Hebrew writers, and yet 
others entered Russian schools and were transformed into 
Russian Intellectuals and all manner of “ists.” Towards 
the close of the ’80’s, the reactionary and anti-Semitic 
government tried to lord it over the Volozhin academy. 
But the directors chose rather to close it than bow to 
the hated tyrant. 

It was long before Byalik’s grandfather would consent 
to his nephew going to Volozhin, for Lithuania, in which 


1 The town-rabbi’s legal assistant. 
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the town is situated, was known to be full of heretics, i.e. 
non-Hassidim. But having convinced himself, to his 
sorrow, that Byalik had already lost his faith in the 
Zaddikim, he gave way. Byalik had no sooner entered 
the academy than he was seized by the spirit of the place, 
and threw himself upon the Talmud with such ardour 
that a few months later the head of the academy declared : 
“ His ancestors must have been Lithuanians! In justice to 
the Rosh-Yeshibah: the proverb, Litvak = Zelemkipp” 
(cross- or sharp-head) is current wherever Yiddish is spoken. 

Byalik has described his life in Volozhin in the long 
poem: ’)n3, best translated by the German der Viel- 
fleissige. Another few months, and he joined the secret 
group of the Maskilim (who had mostly received their 
enlightenment through the medium of the Neo-Hebrew 
literature), and began to learn Russian. One of the first 
Russian books to fall into his hands was a collection 
of verses by the Jewish poet S. Frug, and Byalik, as he 
read, felt his own slumbering genius stir vaguely within 
him. But his earliest printed work was in prose, the 
occasion of its appearance being as follows :— 

The first two articles of Ahad Ha‘am on spiritual 
Zionism, published two years before, had made a profound 
impression on all readers of Hebrew by reason of their 
simplicity of form, and the originality of their contents. 
Their author, at the time the articles were written, had 
founded the secret society of the Bene Mosheh (which 
existed eight years), for the propagation of the spiritual 
Zionism mentioned. Then another Jewish writer, Yavetz, 
had taken the field with an Orthodox Zionism which 
united European culture with the minutest observances 
of old-fashioned Judaism. The wave of controversial ex- 
citement roused by these two authors swept through the 
Volozhin academy, and a Zionist group was founded (this 
was before the day of shekels, committees, and congresses), 
which entrusted Byalik, who had declared for Ahad 
Ha‘am, with the drafting of a manifesto embodying a com- 
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promise between the opponents, and which was printed 
in the Petersburg Hamelitz. 

But little by little Byalik tired of his stay at the 
Yeshibah, and he went secretly to Odessa, the centre of 
Jewish intellectual life, and, moreover, the home of Ahad 
Ha‘am, with whom he was afterwards to form a close 
friendship. Without connexions, without means, without 
even a sufficient knowledge of his country’s language, the 
eighteen year old youth adventured himself into the great 
Russian city. Shy, and of somewhat uncivilized manners, 
he did not know where to turn for help and guidance. 
Fortunately, the son of the then Rabbinical assistant was 
a former student at Volozhin, and his family secured for 
Byalik some gratuitous instruction, and a pupil to whom 
he gave lessons in Hebrew. For a few months all went 
well. Then the pupil died, and Byalik was once more 
adrift, when a happy chance brought him together with 
the veteran Jewish writer M. L. Lilienblum, to whom he 
showed his verses, and who gave him an introduction to 
Ahad Ha‘am. The latter chose the poem, “To a bird” 
(masn 5x), and sent it to the editor of the collection 
Hapardes for publication. The editor, Ravnitzki, took 
a fancy to other poems as well, but what could be ex- 
pected by way of remuneration from a struggling Hebrew 
publisher ? 

1892 saw the closing of the Volozhin academy, and 
Byalik, afraid that news of his truancy might reach his 
relatives, had just resolved to go back to them, when he 
heard that his grandfather was dying. Having pawned 
his earthly possessions for a few rubles, he hastened home. 
(See the two poems: “From a far country,” and “The 
return.”’) 

The grandfather died, leaving his grandson a small sum 
of money. Then the well-meaning relations stepped in 
and exhorted him to marry, for what says the Talmud ? 
“at eighteen years—the bridal.” Byalik consented, and for 
some years he lived quietly, according to custom, in the house 
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of his wife’s parents, busy perfecting his talents. A quantity 
of poems published by the firm Tushia, in 1902, belong 
to this period. Having “eaten his kést,” he started life 
as an independent householder, and as a dealer in wood, 
hoping for abundant leisure in which to devote himself 
to literature. But not all poets have the business aptitude 
of William Morris, and Byalik soon lost what little fortune 
he had, and was obliged to recommence giving lessons 
in Hebrew in the families of well-to-do merchants. The 
impressions received in the course of this occupation are 
recorded in the gloomy verses; “Surely, the people is 
grass” (DY Vn j28). In 1900 he went back to Odessa, 
where he is engaged with literature and teaching; he is 
assistant editor of the Hebrew monthly Hashiloah, gives 
lessons in Hebrew, and is a member of the publishing firm 
“ Moriah.” 


TIL. 


Like the Hebrew writers of the past generation, Byalik 
derives his inspiration almost exclusively from Jewish 
sources. But the older writers were ever unable to 
separate the kernel from the shell, Conscious or uncon- 
scious assimilators, they took upon themselves—with 
exception of the purely Biblical Judaism respected by 
the Jewish and Christian world alike—to look upon the 
whole of post-Biblical Jewish history and tradition as one 
tragic mistake. Criticizing the old customs and obser- 
vances with heedless raillery, they called on Jewish youth 
to rebel against the Ghetto existence, and to shake them- 
selves free from the stifling pressure of the past. But the 
generation to which Byalik belongs, notwithstanding their 
usual freedom of attitude with regard to religious matters, 
have an intense admiration for the traditions of Judaism 
enshrined in the Talmud and the Kabbalah. They 
acknowledge that, only behind the walls of a Ghetto could 
such measure of individualism as is possible for 2 peopie 
surrounded by foes and deprived of their country, have 
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been preserved through the centuries. They see, at the 
same time, that no racial antagonism, no anti-Semitism or 
Judaeophobia, no complicated ritual, no external barriers 
would have saved the Jewish race from extinction without 
their deep-rooted love for the Torah—their joy in life, 
and their strength in death. In Heine’s Prinzessin 
Sabbath, it is only on Friday evenings that the enchanted 
Prince Israel recovers his human form for twenty-four 
hours. In Byalik’s eyes, the starved and cowering creature 
“ mit hiindischen Gedanken ” is never anything but a king’s 
son, whose soul no evil magic has power to transform until 
he let go of his talisman—the Torah. Byalik loves not 
only the Biblical Judaism clung to by the semi-assimilated, 
but also the Talmudical Judaism which has enriched the 
world with many spiritual treasures: the limitless devotion 
to the Torah, the resolve to endure affliction because of 
hope in the Messianic ideal, the abandonment of the 
argument of physical force, purity of morals and perseve- 
rance in all things. This spirituality of the Jewish race, 
conceived and formulated by the prophets in the territorial 
period of Israel’s history, has been preserved through 
2,0co years of persecution and exile. To the group 
which includes the remarkable poems concerning the Beth 
Hammidrash and the Yeshibah of the Russian Ghetto, 
belongs also: “If thou would’st know the source...” 
(yvonne MyTD qWe2 My wr dw), 

Byalik, however, taking Jewish history en bloc, is not 
blind to the shadows in the picture. The intense spirituality 
of the Ghetto turned the Jews away from nature, from the 
fresh air, from a healthy normal life and simple pleasures. 
Byalik sees and deplores the suppression, by the intellectual 
part of their being, of its physical complement—a sup- 
pression dangerous to heart and mind alike. He acknow- 
ledges the saving necessity for them to show some energy 
in self-defence, he is alarmed at the absence of primitive 
wildness in the character of the race. Especially sad in 
his eyes is the premature development of the Jewish 
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children. Their happy time ends almost with their baby- 
hood. Heder-life usually begins for them when they are 
five to six years old, and it is a very hard and dreary 
one for that tender age. Therefore, and if we remember 
the poet’s own unhappy boyhood, it is easy to understand 
why, in his contributions to Hebrew pedagogic literature, 
he continually reverts to the non-existence of childhood 
among the Jews. In one of his best poems: “Take me 
beneath thy wing” (3523 NMA ‘2'D'237), he expresses his own 
longing after youth and love:— 


O come and take thou me 

Beneath thy wing, safe sheltered from all cares. 
Thy breast the refuge of my head shall be, 

The hiding-place of my rejected prayers. 


In twilight’s hour of ruth, 

Bend down and hear the secret of my pain: 
They say that somewhere in the world is youth— 
Then where is mine? for I have sought in vain. 


Hear yet again, I pray. 

Consuméd is my soul with inward fire; 

And somewhere in the world is love, they say— 
What is this love, to which all hearts aspire ? 


The stars my gaze deceived. 

I had a dream, and now my dream has fled. 
I come with empty hands, of all bereaved, 
The last joy vanished and the last: hope dead. 


O come and take thou me 

Beneath thy wing, safe sheltered from all cares. 
Thy breast the refuge of my head shall be, 
The hiding-place of my rejected prayers. 


There is a whole series of his poems dealing with Nature ; 
the former Yeshibah student, the Yeshive-Boher of the 
Gass, is as sensitive as any other poet to her beauty and 
her melancholy, to the subtle influences of sunshine and 
cloud. The following from the “Summer Songs ” is one of 
his earlier lyrics in the line under. consideration :— 
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Weary am I of the sad, spoilt summer! 
Noonday and midnight the changeless sound 
Filling my ears of the splash of the rain 
Falling in sheets on the soaked, sodden ground. 
Rain that beats on the thatch overhead, 

Rain that taps, taps, taps at the window, 
Seems, it would show me the grey world around, 
Seems, it would drive me to wish myself dead. 
Yonder there lies th’ unharvested cornfield, 
Waits for the sickle in vain, 

Lower and lower where runs the long furrow 
Bent with the weight of the grain. 

Heavy with fruitage, the trees in the orchard 
Groan as if tortured, 

Overladen, with straining boughs, 

While from the branches, never stopping, 
Long, long tears are slowly dropping 

Down to the earth... 

I know the rain is good, 

And fraught with blessing for the thirsty land ; 
Anon ‘twill call the reaper to the field 

And fill the barn with food 

For man and beast—it brings down bread from heaven, 
The gift of God flung broadcast from his hand, 
As in reward for toil; 

That little tender shoots below the soil, 

Deep, deep below, 

Do nestle to the rain with sucking lips 

Like infants to the mother’s breast. I know 
There’s many a parchéd thing 

That waits for the fulfilment which the rain 
Alone can bring. 

I know, full soon the sun will shine again 

And touch the apple's cheek with deeper red, 
And ev'ry labour of our hands repay. 

I know it friend—and yet I grieve to lose 
One moment of the summer, brief at best, 

To see her petals fall, untimely shed, 

And all sweet hues and odours washed away. 


Poems on other subjects express, not the pensive melan- 
choly of the above, but a gloom verging on despair. 
Byalik is cut to the heart to see the Jewish middle class, 
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careless of the high traditions of their race, given over 
to the pursuit of wealth, and bent on nothing better worth 
having than titles and decorations. What are these 
descendants of Jacob not ready to give for Esau’s lentil 
pottage? Fora smile from a non-Jew they will renounce 
their own and their children’s part in the heritage of Israel. 
The poem: “Surely the people is (withered) grass,’ has 
been mentioned. 

Questions of social economy have no attraction for 
Byalik in themselves, although there are echoes of them 
in many of his verses. In contrast to most Jewish poets, 
such as M. Rosenfeld in Yiddish and “ Yehallel ” in Hebrew, 
Byalik is less concerned with the plight of the Jews than 
with the plight of Judaism. The economic side of his 
people’s life interests him only in so far as the soul of 
a nation depends on the bodies of its component units— 
mn px mop px ox— Where there is no bread, there is no 
Torah,” said the old Fathers. In the beautiful poem: 
“The hope of the poor destitute,” we find a sick melammed 
lying among strangers and dreaming of his return home— 
and even here the spiritual element predominates. 

The more complicated became the life of the Russian 
Jews, the more Byalik’s muse inclined to tragedy. Then 
came the Kishineff thunderclap—Byalik hastened thither 
to collect information, and the result of what he heard 
and saw was the poem: “On the massacre” (2700 by). 
This powerful, bitter, and horrible description of the pogrém 
puts every other attempt at the same thing into the 
shade. Byalik has also published a Yiddish version of 
this poem, named “Die Shechitah- Shtadt,” and it is 
this Yiddish poem a partial translation of which 
appeared in the Jewish Quarterly Review. As we hope 
to see also an English translation of the Hebrew 72905 oy, 
we will not dwell upon it. The author gives a ghastly 
picture of the barbarity of the rioters, and flings terrible 
accusations at the Jews themselves; but the climax of 
horror is reached in a few lines in which the yells, threats 
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and tumult of the mob give place to the silent, despairing 
apathy of the victims—the apathy of the man who lets 
his hands drop and is unable even to shriek aloud. It 
is certain aspects of this hopeless resignation, this pitiable 
acquiescence of the Jews in the inevitable for them and 
theirs, that move Byalik to anger. Is this anger of his 
justified? only to a certain extent. But he is no photo- 
grapher or reporter, rather a prophet whose very love for 
his people causes him to burn with indignation at their 
weakness. And he was still in Kishineff when he shook 
off his gloom and wrote the joyous poem: “To the sun,” 
with which he speeded the delegates on their way to the 
sixth Zionist Congress. 

But soon there followed new misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments: the crisis at the sixth congress, the death of Herzl, 
the substitution of Territorialism for the cherished historic 
ideal. Then came the Russo-Japanese war, the assassination 
of Plehve, and the rise of the Russian nation for freedom. 

A new life opened for Russian Jewry—and the whole 
people went over to the revolution! Owners of industrial 
establishments, merchants, orthodox Talmudists, and Has- 
sidim suddenly appeared side by side in the ranks of the 
extreme Left. “Warum gehodren die meisten Juden zu 
den Linken?” once asked Prince Windischgratz of the 
Austrian Democratic leader, Adolf Fischhof. ‘“ Weil sie 
keine Rechte haben!” answered the latter. And, as though 
at the wave of a magician’s wand, the very character of 
the Russian Jews underwent a change. Those who before 
hid themselves “in holes and corners” came forward and 
offered their own breasts as a protection for their brothers 
and sisters. Themselves in the avant-garde of the revolu- 
tion, they inspired the whole of it, and their cause was 
not theirs only, but the cause of all alike. By what 
miracle was the “coward” of yesterday transformed into 
the combatant and even hero of to-day? The fact is, there 
are no essentially brave and cowardly races—their courage 
and timidity are the outcome of condition and circum- 
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stance. For nearly 1,800 years the Jews have never waged 
war, and they are accustomed to settle disputes between 
themselves without resorting to the fist. Fights within 
the Ghetto are of rare occurrence. Should one take place, 
the antagonists afterwards repeat, with a peculiar intona- 
tion, the words, “he lifted his hand against a Jew.” The 
heads of the Jewish children in the Hedartm are not 
stuffed, like those of the children of “civilized” nations, 
with accounts of battles and the lives of wholesale shedders 
of blood, that still make up so much of present-day 
“history.” The Hedartm, with all their shortcomings, 
taught another and better kind of heroism. And while 
in Spain the “ cowardly ” Jews perished with the “ Shema‘,” 
the declaration of the Unity of God, on their lips at the 
stakes of the Inquisition, in Russia they refused to place 
in their windows and doorways the ikons and crosses 
which would have saved them from the rioters. 

And now that Byalik sees the Jews infected with the 
general savagery of the “civilized” world, and taking to 
knives, revolvers, and bombs, he is sorry. He grieves 
because the new life is not distinctively Jewish. He is 
afraid that the national elements will be swept away in 
the torrent of the revolution. They hold social-political 
meetings in the Beth-Hammidrash! Hebrew, which was 
flourishing only three to four years back, is giving way on 
all sides before the rapid onslaught of the more generally 
familiar Yiddish. And the Yiddish publications devote but 
little space to Jewish life and literature, the rest being taken 
up with advice given from the view-point of every political 
party to the mass of the Jewish electors. The lofty impulse 
to sacrifice everything to the Torah has been directed into 
other channels, and towards the end of 1904 Byalik 
writes his profoundly melancholy poem: “The word,” of 
which what follows is the second half:— 


Behold the night—the shadows gather round, 

And we go stumbling forward like the blind. 

A something crossed our midst—no man knows vwtehat, 
Hh2 
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And no one speaks and there is none to tell 
If now for us the sun arose or set, 

Nor if he set for ever. 

And all around is chaos, black and vast, 
And refuge there is none. 

And if we cry aloud and if we pray— 


Who hears us ? 

And if we fling an awful curse abroad— 

On whose head will it fall? 

And if we gnash our teeth and clench our fist— 
Whose skull shall start in twain ? 

The void will swallow up, the wind will waft away, 
They perished once before—will perish thus again. 
No strength, no stay, we cannot see the road, 
The heavens are dumb. 

They know they sinned against us, grievously, 
And bear their sin in silence... 

Unclose thy lips, O prophet of last things, 

And hast thou words, then speak! 

Though bitter they shall be as death itself, 

No matter—only speak! 

Shall Death affright us? nay, his angel rides 
Upon our shoulders, and his bridle drags 

Our mouth incessantly... 

And with the risen corpse’s ghastly smile, 

The gambler’s hideous glee, 

For ever do we move toward the grave. 


Byalik grows more and more convinced that the threaten - 
ing fist which the Jew is now showing his tormentors 
will descend anywhere but on the latter’s head. Byalik, 
however, is no fanatical Nationalist ; nothing of the sort. 
He desires no wall of partition between the Jews and 
other races, only its disappearance is to be the result, not 
of assimilation, but of mutual respect and of possibility 
for the Jews to follow freely the bent of their national 
genius, And if he wishes for the downfall of the tents 
of Shem, it is only that he may see the former palace 
rise in their stead. At this moment the masses of the 
Russian Jews are daily more strongly attracted by the 
foreign life to which is due so much of the impoverish- 
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ment and degeneration of the Jewish people. And Jewish 
youth—the hope and stay of the race—throw themselves 
recklessly into the stormy life in common with their 
neighbours, a life forged and wrought by other than 
Jewish hands, 

The poet expresses himself on this subject in the poem: 
‘‘ Surely this is the visitation of God ” :— 


God’s chastisement is this and heavy curse: 

That you shall cast away your own live heart, 

Wring out your sacred tears beside all waters 

And string them on the first false thread of light, 
And pour your spirit into alien marble, 

And in the stranger’s rock entomb your soul. 

While still the rav’ner’s teeth are in your flesh, 

Your soul too shall you fling to him for food. 

And you shall build him Pithom, aye, and Ramses, 
With living bricks—your own and children’s children. 
And when the child-soul cries from out the building, 
The sound shall die away before it reach you. 

If one among them grow a strong-winged eagle, 

For ever shall you scare him from the nest, 

And should he, thirsting for the sun, mount skyward, 
The light that he shall bring is not for you. 

His wings may part the clouds and free the sunlight— 
It shall not fall on you. 

Far distant shall he soar above the crags, 

His scream beyond your hearing... 

When thus you shall have spurned your best ones from you, 
One after other, you shall sit bereaved, 

Your tent despoiled, all beauty fled your dwelling, 

A dread and desolation to be seen. 

God’s blessing nevermore shall cross the threshold, 
Salvation’s joy stand tapping at the window. 

And when you turn to pray, the words shall fail you, 
To weep—the tears, because your heart shall dry 
And fade and shrink—a garland from the vineyard 
That withers in a corner of the winepress, 

The sap shall never visit it again, 

The wine that bids the drooping heart rejoice, 

And yields refreshment to the languid soul. 

The hearthfire, when you crave it, shall have died, 
The cat mew loudly in the chilly ashes... 
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And you shall soon wax grey and moody—round you 
The endless sadness, and within you, nothing. 

Your eyes shall seek the dead flies in the window, 
The spiders in unswept and empty corners, 

And misery shall whine within the chimney, 

The housewall shake to ev’ry passing tread. 


The “Scroll of Fire” is a long symbolic poem in eight 
parts. After a beautiful opening in the style of the Agadah, 
it tells how a number of captive Jewish youths and 
maidens are cast by the foe upon the opposite shores of 
a desert island. The youths start to wander across the 
glaring, waterless plain. Typical of the Jews of the 
Rabbinical period, they shut their eyes on a cruel world, 
and their soul shrinks back upon itself. But the sound 
of a mysterious march, like the quiet beating of a heart, 
inspires them to advance, and the one who forces himself 
to peer from under his heavy lids sees among them two 
tall youths, one dark and one fair, in whose hearts beat 
the hearts of all. But the two youths are equal in stature 
one to the other, and there is no telling which of them 
is the real leader of the throng. Of these two genii of the 
Jewish race, the dark one is sent to mock and to destroy, 
and, in his scorn and hatred of the old Western civilizations 
in which he had, and might have, no part, he threatens 
not only what is rotten and pestilential, but that also 
which is of enduring worth and beauty. His is the song 
of revenge :— 

From out the abyss of curses lift the song of strife, 
Black as your smould’ring hearts, 

And bear it to the God-rejected nations, 

And blast them with its flame! 

The song sows devastation o’er their plains 

And ruin to their fields of rustling corn. 

And when you wander, singing, through their gardens, 
And touch the lilies, they shall droop and die, 
And when you look upon their sculptured marbles, 
Behold, they fall and crumble into dust. 

And laughter, bitter laughter, cold and cruel, 
Your sword wherewith to slay... 
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The fair youth, whose mission is to console and to uplift, 
reminds the excited company of the song of love and peace, 
the song of the future, but no one listens to him . . . All but 
he drink of the River and Peril and eat of the wild, bitter 
saltwort!. Now the troop of maidens appear in their turn, 
heedless of danger, above the steep bank of the stream. 
With their tightly closed eyes, thorn-encircled brow and 
beatific smile, they are the Jewish women who, in blind 
faith and sacrificial patience, have borne their lot through 
the centuries. “Like a flight of white storks” they plunge 
into the abyss. The horrified youths throw themselves 
in to the rescue, and all perish together—all but the fair 
youth who remains the sole type of the past and present 
of his race. The vision of his beloved of early days—his 
passion for whom he has since been taught to regard as 
sin—rises from the water and would lure him back into 
the depth. But the pillars of heaven are shaken, God 
himself destroys his Temple, a single spark of the holy fire 
on the altar is saved by a pitiful angel, and lies, tended 
by the Dawn, on a rock in the same island. The youth 
approaches the rock. Now he is torn between the earthly 
and the heavenly, the height and the depth—and in his 
anguish of desire he grasps at both. Snatching the divine 
spark to his breast, he leaps into the abyss, but the depth 
cannot swallow the spark, and casts him out... and now 
he wanders tormented by a threefold fire: the flame from 
the Temple altar, the flame of Satan, and the flame of 
earthly love—and still, because of the divine spark within 
him, he looks and longs for the Dawn. 

A few words on the significance of Bydalik’s poetry 
and on the attitude taken up towards it by Hebrew 
critics, 

Native and foreign criticism are rarely at one when 
a living author is concerned. Sometimes the latter is 
made more of abroad than at home. Byron is a case in 
point. It oftener happens that home critics, succumbing 

1 Job xxx. 4, Rev. Ver. 
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to the charms of form and milieu, praise their own author 
overmuch, and there is a sense in which Goethe’s beautiful 


lines :— 
Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss ins Dichters Lande gehen 


are not quite true. Hebrew critics are loud in their praise 
of those poems in which Byalik treats of Nature and of 
love. It should be borne in mind that the Hebrew love- 
songs preserved to us are comparatively rare. The Biblical 
Song of Songs was interpreted as an allegory, and in the 
Hebrew revival in mediaeval Spain and Italy love, though 
a very frequent subject of occasional verses, did not inspire 
a love-poetry. We must, however, except the youthful 
poems of Jehudah Halevy in the twelfth, and the satirical 
work of Immanuel of Rome in the sixteenth century. 
The verses of Luzzatto and others in allegorical-didactic 
style deal with love of another kind. The New Hebrew 
poets have all tried their hand at the poetical expres- 
sion of love. The attempts of the earlier among them 
show a preference for rhetoric over simplicity, and for the 
stringing together of sonorous words in would-be imitation 
of the Bible. Suddenly there appeared—speaking a human, 
but not the less Biblical, language—a whole array of young 
Hebrew poets: Byalik, Tchernichovski, Berditchevski, 
Feuerberg, Cohen, and others. 

What are the chief characteristics of the new love-poems 
in the Hebrew tongue ? 

To judge from what we know of Jewish history, the 
ancient Jews were of an imaginative and passionate dis- 
position, the influence of which on the relations between 
the sexes may be gathered not only from the Bible, but 
from the Midrash as well. Under the influences of the 
Rabbinical period, and thanks to the material conditions 
of Ghetto life, this vehemence was gradually subdued, and 
habits of moderation and restraint were induced in its 
stead. It was only the spread of assimilation among the 
middle classes that brought about a noticeable slackening 
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of morals—a borrowed trait, due, like alcoholism, to the 
wish to imitate. We find among the Jewish Intellectuals 
a frequently morbid craving after Nature and love. The 
German poets and novelists of Jewish extraction (in neither 
language is their proportion a Jarge one), old and new, 
down to the Jung-Berliner and the Jung- Wiener, all 
harp on their Sehnsucht nach Lebensfreuden, and, having 
lamented the impossibility they are in of sich ausleben, 
they are usually silent as to the reason—namely, their 
own Jewishness. 

The following fact goes far to explain the origin of 
Byalik’s works of the kind. “When Byalik wrote his 
poems on love ”—we inquired of the friend of his youth, 
to whom the poet had directed us, “ Was he in love with 
any one himself ?”—* No (was the reply), he married early, 
and remained faithful to his wife like all good Jews, but 
he began to write his love-poems when he first became 
acquainted with the poetry of Immanuel of Rome.” Hence, 
in these poems, the absence of the sensual tempérament 
of the Latin races and of the longing for das Ewig Weibliche 
of the Germans. Their leading theme is a sigh for the 
loss incurred during the Exile of the power to enjoy oneself 
“like other people,” a complaint that the poet himself 
never knew the sweet intoxication of a pure and youthful 
passion, with its power to enrich and beautify the whole 
of after-life. 

Of course, they love in the Ghetto, quite as warmly, and 
certainly more faithfully, than do their neighbours. But 
where with the latter it is love to the woman, with them 
it is love to the wife, and always bound up with the thought 
of children, the continuation of the family and the race, 
and the fulfilling of a divine precept. 

The Hebrew critics and readers are not a whit less 
enthusiastic over Byalik’s descriptions of Nature, in which 
the theme is the same—a continual lament over the ex- 
clusion of Nature from the daily life of the Jewish masses. 
Here again the enthusiasm is partly due to the fact that 
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Byalik and his contemporaries have succeeded in proving: 
that Hebrew, with the help of the language of Rabbinical 
literature, is capable of expressing all the effects of light, 
sound, and colour. 

But this, however important for readers of their verses 
in the original, cannot be expected to interest others to 
anything like the same extent. To the general reader, 
that part of Byalik’s work will seem the most original 
and significant which deals with national-historical 
and cultural subjects. His poems on life in the Beth 
Hammidrash and the Yeshibah and their poetic outlook 
on contemporary Jewish existence have been mentioned. 
But the poem which stands pre-eminent, even among his 
very best, is the “Tale (or Sage) of the Pogrdm,” not owing 
to its depth of thought, but because of its unwonted passion 
of expression and of its overwhelming effect on the reader, 
who feels every line fall like a hammer on his brain. The 
subject of the “Scroll of Fire” is larger and deeper in scope, 
but the poem betrays that want of the feeling for pro- 
portion characteristic of Jewish artistic creations in 
contradistinction to those of the Greeks, Undesirable, 
too, are its occasional lapses from the Biblical style, not 
that Hebrew is to be denied the right to some development 
in the course of 2,000 years, but because the Biblical form 
is the one best suited to the subject-matter of the poem. 
However—la critique est aisée, Vart est difficile....It is to 
be hoped that Byalik’s best poems will appear before long 
in English translations. English readers will then judge 
for themselves, whether or no there exists in Russian Jewry 
a poet such as the whole Jewish people may find it worth 
while to claim for their own. 


B. Ipry. 
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AN ELEVENTH-CENTURY DOCUMENT 
CONCERNING A CAIRO SYNAGOGUE. 


THE treasures of the Cairo Jewish Community are not 
exhausted either by the riches of its Genizot, or by the 
splendid and interesting Bible MSS. which I have myself 
recently described!. The authorities of both the Rabbin- 
ites and Karaites there (and I use the first word, as I 
know of no collective word in lieu of it) possess certain 
further treasures, which they keep from the view of 
strangers for the simple reason that they themselves 
have no sense of their real value. It is time that especial 
insistence should be laid upon the importance of the 
records and archives in our congregational and communal 
organizations—especially in the case when age makes 
them respectable subjects of historical investigations. 
Unfortunately, too little attention has been paid to such 
matters in the past; and it may readily be supposed 
that much of this material has already run to waste *. 

This must be especially true of the communities in the 
East. They nearly all have a history that stretches far 
back into previous centuries; and the compass of their 
jurisdiction reached out so much further than it did in 
the West, that the materials for the civic history of the 
Jews ought to be found in large quantities in their 
registers. But, unfortunately, the further east one goes, 


' See J. Q. R., July, 1905. 

2 See the pertinent remarks of Mr. Israel Abrahams in the Jewish 
Chronicle, Nov. 25, 1901 ; and my article on the Archives of the Florence 
community in the Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. LI, pp. 303 et seq. I may 
add that those of the Roman synagogues are now being put in order. 
A very notable exception to the disorder generally existing is the splendid 
condition of the documents in possession of the Leghorn community. 
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the further removed is the probability of finding such 
records. Salonica, Crete, Constantinople, Damascus, Bagdad, 
Ispahan, Bochara,—all these and many more ought to be 
the happy hunting-grounds for the archaeologist and the 
student. Nothing has, as yet, been heard from them in 
this respect; let us hope, because the necessary questions 
have not been asked. 

And it is Egypt again, i.e. Cairo, that must form the 
exception. Both the communities there to whom reference 
has been made above, possess a series of documents per- 
taining to various dealings of and with the communal 
heads which are of sufficient antiquity to warrant their 
being of some interest. They deal with spiritual and 
with mundane affairs; and they give us information 
about names, dates, offices, and the like which should not 
be contemned. They are, of course, all written in Arabic; 
and interminable in verbiage and in size. One unwinds 
these parchment and paper scrolls with a certain sense of 
the infinitude and endless reach of things. The cramped 
and crabbed and shrivelled script seems almost hopelessly 
involved ; for it is apt to cover everything back and front 
of the part reserved for the text. When this is finished 
in a respectable manner, it commences to run up and down 
the margins in most unblushing crookedness and with an 
entire disregard for the most elementary proprieties of law 
and order, The Arabic language has managed to concert 
quite a number of inherent difficulties within its capacious 
bosom, with which to trouble both the Western eye and 
the Western brain, even when the splendid calligraphists of 
the Caliphs and the Sultans were at their best. But 
notarial Arabic writing is notorious for its utter friskiness, 
and for its entire want of a rational appreciation of the fact 
that others besides the writers might at some day, near or 
distant, be concerned to know what had been written 
down. One might even imagine that the scribes had 
a stated aversion to diacritical marks; so that, however 
pointed their remarks may at times have been, one has 
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first to imagine the points before one sees the point. It 
would be almost a misnomer to call such documents 
difficult: in many cases they are impossible and the 
reading of individual words is a toss-up or a matter of 
second-sight 1. 

Time and a certain amount of carelessness, inherently 
human, have added to the picturesqueness, but not to the 
legibility of the documents. Those belonging to the 
Rabbinite community, and there must be several hundred 
of them, I found stowed away in a large trunk, where they 
lay folded and rolled in various bags. The trunk is in the 
counting-house of the Presidential firm, Messrs. Moise 
Cattaui et Figlii. But those of the Karaites were pitiful 
in their neglect. It is true that they were in a safe in the 
office of the Haham-Bashi Mangouby; but they were 
forcefully tied up in bandana handkerchiefs and pieces 
of coloured linen in such a way that many had already 
been reduced to fragments, and most of them had been 
more or less injured’. It is time that an attempt should be 
made to rescue these documents. We know so little of the 
internal history of the Karaites, that anything dealing with 
so important a community of them must be of interest *. 

I have chosen the oldest Rabbinite document, with 
which to court criticism. It is a parchment scroll, 2-59 
metres long, 55 centimetres broad. The writing occupies 
44 centimetres, leaving a margin on the right-hand side 
of about 10 or 11 centimetres. The lines number fifty-eight. 
In a peculiar manner, the scribe has not kept to his left- 
hand margin, i.e. to the left-hand edge of the parchment. 


1 On the difficulties met with in the reading of such documents, see 
the observations of the eminent palaeographist Karabaéek in the Fiihrer 
durch die Sammlung Erzherzog Rainer, 1894, p. 245. 

2 The oldest Karaite document I found there is of the year 415 a.H., 
I have copies of a number of the documents, which I hope to publish in 
due course, 

* On the Karaites in Egypt, see the Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol. V, 8. v., 
and the Jewish Comment, Baltimore, Dec. 1905. 
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He was probably afraid at first that he would have too 
much writing for the space at his disposal; later on, he 
has not only had to crowd his lettering as he reached 
the end of the line, but also to insert his last word or 
two between the line and the one next above. Such 
word-complexes are more than ordinarily illegible. In 
addition, there are some breaks in the text, where the 
parchment has suffered—especially in the first half of the 
document. The diacritical points are very sparingly set : 
I have taken the liberty of adding them in order to 
facilitate the reading. I know of no similar document 
of the period—the long reign of the Caliph al-Mustansir 
Billah (1035-94); nor has a quite extensive search and 
much questioning revealed its like. This is unfortunate ; 
for, with the help of similar documents, I might have been 
able to fill up some of the lacunae. The nearest palaeo- 
graphical approach to the script is to be found in a 
papyrus fragment in the Berlin Museum dated 488 A. H. 
(=1066), and published by Abel in 1896 1. 

My attention was first called to the document by the 
learned President of the Faculty of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, who placed at my disposal a copy 
made in the size of the original. Some one must have 
recognized the value of the original, as a paper back has 
been provided for its injured parts, and it is kept apart 
from the other document in the presidential firm’s iron 
chest. The copy was, calligraphically, a beautiful piece 
of work. But after a little study, I became convinced 
that the zopyist had done his work as a Migwah—though 
it was a Mizwah le-battalah. While in Cairo during the 


1 Aegyptische Urkunden, p.27. Upon p. 9 of the same work there is 
a fragment dated in the year 873, which evidently has to do with Jews. 
It refers to soley Wyfin2 te (read tole?) tolemy diy09 pay. 
Notice the form 99 =m, and the family name Sarmadah, which 
occurs in later times, See also the two documents of sale, dated 1032 
and 1038 in B. Moritz, Arabic Palaeography, Cairo, 1905, plates 115, 116. 
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winter of 1904-5, I spent a number of days correcting 
the copy word for word and letter by letter. In this I 
was assisted by my erudite teacher, the Sheikh Ahmad 
‘Omar al-Mahmasani al-Bairiti, the assistant librarian of 
the Azhar. M. Paul Casanova, Directeur Adjoint de 
l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, so well known 
as an Arabic epigraphist, had, at the instance of Professor 
Hartwig Derenbourg of Paris, made his own copy of the 
document, together with extensive studies of a palaeo- 
graphic and textual nature. He very kindly compared his 
readings with my own, and I owe to him many a valuable 
hint and many a felicitous suggestion. He was also 
gallant enough to relinquish his intended publication on 
the subject. And, finally, Captain H. G. Lyons, R.E., 
Director-General of the Survey Department in the Egyptian 
Public Works Ministry, placed at my disposal a detailed 
map of that portion of Cairo in which the Jewish quarter 
is situate, together with a partial list of some of the streets 
to be found in the quarter. A portion of this map is 
reproduced further on ?. 
The document seems to read as follows ? :— 


1 The whole map was originally published in eight large sheets, but 
it is now quite out of print. I was unable to find a copy even at the 
Khedivial Library. 

2 By the small letters a, b, c, &c., I have tried to indicate the number 
of words that seem to be wanting; but the irregularity of the script gives 
no warrant that such an estimation is correct. 
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TRANSLATION. 


1. Praise be to Allah, Lord of the two worlds! 

2. In the name of Allah, the merciful and compassionate, testi- 
mony under oath in regard to that through which the truth will 
be established. Praise be to Allah [the only One]! 

3.......+... by the decision which is written down in 
it! (the document) for our lord, the master . . . in the honourable 
government, the great Imam? and magnanimous’, the ruler of 
enslaved peoples, the judge 

Me eens who causes righteousness to flourish‘ in the world, 


Vad lef pohas] Sv? 

2 The exuberant use of honorific titles for statesmen and government 
officials dates from this period ; Stanley Lane-Poole, Egypt, p. 124. In- 
ward hollowness was in this way bolstered up by outward show: see 
Carl H. Becker, Beitrége zur Geschichte Agyptens unter dem Islam, I, p. 29. 
On the value and meaning of the title 2% yI LM, see Max van 
Berchem in Z.D.P.V., XVI, p. 100, and Corpus Inscript. Arab., I, p. 46. 
The oldest use of the title in Egypt is of the reign of Sultan Jakmak, 851. 
Al-Kalkashandi (died 824 a.u.), the learned compilator on matters 
pertaining to the history and government of Egypt (whose Subh al-A'sha 
is now being printed by the Khedivial Library), says in vol. III (MS. 
in Khedivial Library) : 
sofa 3 aay asd bbl as Jl yl! Glu .» eas 

1 yySIly dabee’l yo edict! Jeil yoy Lisl Gp tall dpb. 

; | 
3 oI bee ete LS Aas! GW 
Hata ph i coll on ey cnlall 2 atel J Gr vw 
FED OY pies! As es Wy ware wl ial 3 ober Jl, 
derly danim gly ley ctilell pe rae) i 9gredl weld! Gl! 

3 Al-Kalkashandi (1...) : gles polly Syed LA ye plogl. 
The expression elegll elLJI is very common in the documents published 
by Amari, I Diplomi, passim, “il re magnanimo.” 

* Jul (ss is almost certain. Al-Kalkashandi (1.c.): se Jas! us 
aie ell we etal; it occurs often in documents; see 


Amari, 1. c., p. 165, “‘ vivificatore della giustizia nei mondi.” 





cenuieeeinemeenesenen a 
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Servant of Allah in the various lands! [who pours out] his abundant 
mercy upon all his servants, power® of Allah the exalted in his 
country and judge therein 

5. ....... [Al-Mustan]sir Billah ‘Abd-Allah ...... the 
Imam, Ma‘add Abi Tamim, who finds his repose in the religion of 
Allah’, the Commander of the Faithful over the Cairo of al- 
Mu‘izz, which may Allah guard!*.........° 


* U2,I (3 Ul Jb, really ‘Shadow of Allah on Earth,” de Tassy, 
Mémoires sur les noms propres et les titres musulmans, 1878, p. 41. I. have 
translated with Lane, s.v., who says that the expression goes back to 
a saying of the prophet himself: UeJI reg aI je wll “The 
sovereign power is God’s means of defence in the earth,” or “God’s 
special servant.” The Regent of Tunis was addressed by the Italians: 
js edad ILI (cipal! alogll ella! Aled! Bagel UVyey Grow Ind 
+5,\ s xl; also the Caliph Kansth al-Ghiri. See Amari, l.c., 
pp. 13, 165, 181, 2a1, Al-Kalkashandi (I.c.): yuJI wylblt Je wl 
ella all aly creel Gs Joell (ae crelelly pM ylbbe ... 
3) 3 sl Jb ol, os wysll. See, also, Goldziher, Muhammed. 
Studien, II, 61, and Du sens propre des expressions “‘ ombre de Dieuw”’ etc. in Rev, 
Hist. des Relig., 1897, p. 33%. 

2 I know of no authority for the use of the word J2 in this connexion. 
P would also be possible ; but there is no warrant for that either. 

3 Of all the Fatimide Caliphs, al-Mustansir is the most inconstant in 
the form of citing his own name and titles. An examination of his 
monuments and his coins gives the following varieties: 


eatahl peal Why pattnall ald! (1) 
(Inscription of Badr al-Jaméli, 478 a.u., on the Bab al-Nasr, van 
Berchem, Corpus, p. 54; Stanley Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Coins, IV, 
Pp- 35 (year 437) ; Lavoix, Catalogue des Monnaies Musulmanes de la Bibl. Nat., 
1896, p. 124; on a lintel of the mosque of al-Amawi at Asiitt, Max 
Herz Bey, Catalogue of the National Museum of Arabic Art, p. 53.) 


(Lavoix, p. 122.) ormeyell rol Wk porienadl eed ize (2) 
(Lavoix, p. 323: Lane-Poole, p. 47.) dxe Pauley potianadl agell el (3) 


(Lane-Poole, Cat. Brit. Mus., p. 40; idem, Catalogue of Arabic Coins ... in 
the Khedivial Library, p. 184.) 


(Lane-Poole, Cgt. Brit. Mus., p. 48.) attgell peal eae yl dre plell (5) 








XUM 
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6. and Syria, Rakkah, Rahabah, [Mardi]n, Madinat Halab, 


(Inscriptions of Badr al-JamAali on the Mausoleum of Sayyidah Nafisah, 
south of Cairo, 482 a.H., and on the Roda Nilometer, 485 4.H., van 
Berchem, ibid.) 
(Lane-Poole, Cat. Brit Mus., p. 32; Cat. Khed. feng Pp. 1743 eae p. 108 ; 
J. B. Nies, Kufic Glass Weights and Bottle Stamps, p. 5.) 

cetagell jaal Wh paral seo ened git pled! (8) 


(Lane-Poole, Cat. Brit. Mus., p. 33 ; Cat. Khed. Libr., p. 184 ; i 110.) 
(Lavoix, p. 128.) uyategell pool hy porcmell road Py) psi (9) 
rege] pel al pore eos »! cdl dxe (10) 


(Lane-Poole, Cat, Brit. Mus., p. 34 ; Cat. Khed. Libr., p.175; Lavoix, p. 107.) 


ceazell esl Wh pats peat gil glad all ye see (11) 
(Lane-Poole, Cat. Khed. Libr., p. 177; Lavoix, p. 103.) 


asgedl pwd Hh posenall eae ppl eld Seg sl wc ax0 (12) 
— p. 129.) 
pst Stuart Poole, pot se to the Oriental Collection, oicies 1889, 


P. 324.) ’ 
And, finally, with a reversion to the inscription of al-Mu'‘izz, the 


name only being changed : Wh, parzme!l deal] aU! dogs} sx0 cdl 
uneyell el (Lane-Poole, Cat. Brit. Mus., pp. 37, 42; Cat. Khed. ne 


p. 178; Lavoix, p. 102.) 
We have here a title different to the others, in that the expression 


sil oe Jexe]| is added. The lacuna before ees might be filled up 
with balyy ; but the word seems to commence with an alif. 

* The designation dws =, ‘‘which may Allah guard!” (see van 
Berchem in La Revue Africaine, 1905, p. 175), was a later addition 
to the name al-Kahirah. It appears for the first time upon a coin of 
the date of 394 4.H. See Lane-Poole, Egypt, p. 103. On the expression 
Spall, ‘founded by al-Mu'‘izz,”’ see ibid. ; Wiistenfeld, El-Kalkaschandi, 
p. 66; van Berchem, Corpus, p. 81. 

5 I do not know how to fill in the lacuna, Was there some reference 
to the rest of Egypt and to the cradles of Islam in Arabia (.>+42,4)I, or 


ore 2H —«- oetlillh 2 Perhaps we ought to read here: 
wes &, ES yy: According to Ibn Hajar al-‘Askalani in his 
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‘Arabian, Kairwan, [Sanha}jah, and the western countries’. ... . 
. . «+ [Praise be to Allah] 


Raf" al-Isr, the diploma of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Nu‘man as Cadi indicated his 
jurisdiction : ell skal, os iy a KNIy yy az Feel ‘alll ue 
cage pe a pa ley al as Ley Wheel, oaall, aly dey 
wydls Grad! lsh Ye See J..4.0.8., XXVII, 257, line 8, and compare 
Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka, I, 54. 

1 The official scribe is not wanting in assertiveness, though there was 
some ground for his wide pretensions. The general Ja‘far ibn Faltah 
conquered Damascus in 988 ; this must be the (5-9 dnm) of Yakut, IT, 
p. 763. Al-Rakkah was on the Euphrates, Yakit, II, p. 804. The rule of 
the Fatimides in Syria and Mesopotamia was slow in gaining its way : 
Syria was so thoroughly anti-Shi‘ah. Aleppo gave in for a short while 
in rot1, but it was not before 1038 that the Fatimide Caliphate was 
proclaimed in the mosques of such cities as Harran, Saraj, and 
al-Rakkah: and these were held only as long as Anishtagin al-Dizbin 
was governor. See Lane-Poole, Egypt, passim. Ibn Iyas, Ta’rikh Misr, 
p46: obi JI ole I alll dl jae ye yee? deeblll “lll ws 
Klos GyAll Noy poe cyloy Jul Gouill JI deal analy BG J! 
id>ly—a quotation that goes back to al-Musabbihi (969-1029), though 
found in the Kitab Ta’rikh Misr wa-Fadd@iliha ascribed to Ibn Zilak (g19- 
998). See MSS. Arabes, Paris, 1817, fol. 47a; 1819, fol. 43a; 1820, fol. 
58a. ‘ 

The Sanhiajah were the most important of the Berber tribes of Northern 
Africa, where they reigned for some two hundred years. When 
al-Mu‘izz went to Egypt they governed N.W. Africa for him; his 
lieutenant, seated at Mahdiyyah, being Abi al-Fatih Yisuf Balkin (or 
Bulugin) ibn Ziri ibn Manad al-Sanhaji, who was invested with the 
whole of North Africa and the Maghrab, with the exception of Tripoli 
and Sicily. (The Zirids are called ‘‘The Sahajah Amirs,’”’ Ibn Khaldin, 
Prolegomena, p. 412.) Three of his successors continued to acknowledge 
the Fatimide supremacy. But in 1046 al-Mu‘izz accepted a fresh in- 
vesture from the Abbasid Caliph ; and after 1071 the Egyptian rulers 
had no subjects west of Barkah. See Lane-Poole, Egypt, p. 107: Histoire 
de l’ Afrique de Ibn Abi Dinar, tr. by Pellisier and Rémusat, Paris, 1845, 
p. 124; Mercier, Histoire de l’ Afrique Septentrionale, 1888, I, pp. 182, 337; 
Ibn Khaldiin, Hist. des Berbers, tr. de Slane, pp. 37, 169, 178. 

ulys or vbls is a small place on the Khabir in Mesopotamia ; 
Juynboll, Lexicon Geographicum, II, p. 245; Yakut, III, 632; Arbana in 
the Notitia Dignitorum, 36, 25; at present the ruins of Arban or Tell 
‘Ajabeh. According to Streck this is the old Assyrian Gar-Dikanni ; 
see Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl., Suppl. I, col. 115, and Z..A., XVIII, 190. 
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7. to whom belong might and majesty ', and especially for his 
having granted to the Commander of the Faithful the conquest of 
lands in the east and in the west. May Allah the exalted fortify 
his dominion and his rule, preserve his armies, his forces and his 
allies, grant him every day renewed [conquest | *, 

8. make him rule over the widest extent of land and sea, cause 
his good fortune to endure, his glory and his praise to be exalted, 
and continued mercy [shown] to his happy and joyous ancestors °, 
throughout all time. 

9. And may he grant insight‘ in those things which are brought 
before our lord, the chief justice and the head preacher, the trusted 
one of the Imams, the glory of the wise, the honour of Islim °, the 
possessor of the two glories *, and the two headships’, 


1 These words seem to presuppose the word “ Allah” immediately 
preceding, but I am quite uncertain of the third word. 

2 Some object to dey is necessary, perhaps \s<4, but nothing is to 
be seen on the original. 

? A shortened form of the usual Fatimide formula: se wl clo 


ee S Il lal, yapalbll Gl! (Ley or .ppalbll O59! SLI. Van 
Berchem, Corpus, pp. 51, 56; Ganneau, Recueil d’ Arch. Orientale, VI, 367. 


* Translation uncertain. pal sl U3 means ‘“‘he confided to him 
the affair.” Ought we to translate “‘ He has confided the investigation’’? 


In that case the subject would be al-Mustansir; but 4.3 would be 
difficult and the reading (3 is more to the point. 

5 In the subscriptions of the witnesses his honorific titles are: 485 
eked She (SOM 5,2 KSI peal Ugull. Siyati, Hugn al-Mubadirah 
(ed. Buluk, im II, p. 121: Iw dis, iles!! cstlyy ila gl wi, 
ol 5 ty Lod raid Al-Kalkashandi, vol. III: *llsll, tLadl ars? Le 
oa pote ¢ les! sy ledlel cil] ie 3 Jam sy 
23 oll - sigs Ls stays — slesy ped UtLal 
3 yh - Taal! rs) "Tal dies a stall ules 25) 

§ i.e. cps Lol. 

wri: WI iulsyy anand | duly, : we should say, the holder of two 
portfolios or head of the two departments into which the official 
ministry of the Caliph was divided. 
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10. Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘man. ..... 
the legally-appointed judge in Fustat Madinat Misr—may Allah 
prolong his might, his judgments and his decisions therein. In 
regard to that which his glorious session has to decide? 


| re ere eee upon our Master, the chief Cadi and 
the chief preacher, may Allah increase his protection ! 
oer [the following] is a précis* of the affair. After the 


honourable questions‘, the one that stands in need of Allah the 
exalted, Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali al-Ansari, kissed the earth before the 
tribunal of the honourable and respected Imam, may Allah the 
exalted prolong 

13. its possession, and through it strengthen religion by the aid 
of Muhammad, his family and his companions, [and made the fol- 
lowing complaint]: It has happened ® that the synagogue which 
stands at the top of the Harat Zuwailah, known as the Synagogue 
of the Rabbinite Jews, is new 

14, [and] of recent build. It is now asked of your lofty 
charitableness to present® a glorious request to our Lord the 
Sheikh al-Islim, the Shafi‘ite judge, that he search out who has 
possession 

15. of it, and that he hear the complaint against such an one, 
and [order] the demolition of the aforesaid synagogue: that, in 
such manner, the triumph of truth result, and the continued 
recourse to the lofty books’. This took place, praise to Allah 
the only one! 


1 The text seems to read sUI or sl25!, which gives no sense here. 
One expects a noun! 
? These seem to be the opening words introducing the case. A Karaite 


Hujjah commences in like wise : wir SI > 23 tedciy 2, though the 
document may be defective at the beginning. The following words are 
obliterated. I have nothing to suggest in their place. 

5 Cf. the commencement of a document in Salvatore Cusa, I Diplomi 
Greci ed Arabi di Sicilia, Palermo, 1868, p. 84, yy! ELI wyede. 

‘ i.e. questions of a perfunctory nature put by the wis) Wroie. 
Casanova reads dlewJ| dx) “ After the Basmallah formula”’ ; but, upon 
a renewed examination of the original, I venture to differ from him. 

5 Or, “It has come to light.” 

‘] read_yJI ey : ef. (JI yp ey Dozy, I, 541 b. 


7 I have very grave doubts that I have hit upon the correct rendering 
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16. He had the matter under consideration’...... his lofty 
order to find out who it was that had possession of the afore-men- 
tioned synagogue. Then 

17. there appeared the just Sheikh Abi al-Imran Misa ibn 
Ya‘kib ibn Ishak the Israelite, physician to the Exalted Majesty 
and Chief of the Jewish 

18. community, Rabbinite, Karaite, and Samaritan, before the 
court of justice of our master, the chief Cadi and chief Preacher, 
mentioned by name above—May Allah increase his protection !— 


19. and against him, the one that stands in need of Allah the 
exalted, al-Burhani? Ibrihim, mentioned above, brought an action * 
[charging] that the above-mentioned synagogue was new and of 
recent build, and that he (i.e. Abi al-‘Imran) had it in possession 
unlawfully ; 

20. and he (i.e. Ibrahim) demanded of him to give up possession 
of it. Questioned in regard to the matter, Misa‘ the afore-men- 
tioned made answer, that the afore-mentioned synagogue was an old 
building, and that he had been in pos- 


21. session of it in a lawful manner for more than forty years ; 
[further] that he had legal proof witnessing to this. 


Then our master, the chief Cadi and chief Preacher, 


22. the Shafi'ite judge, mentioned by name above—May Allah 
increase his protection !—asked al-Burhani Ibrahim, the plaintiff 


of these words. If I have, reference must be had to an oath taken 


upon the Koran, «2 SII cisall 3, as is done to-day. See Vassal, 
Ueber Marokkanische Processpraxis, in M.S.0.S., V, p. 185, and Goldziher, 
Muhammed. Studien, II, 255. 

1 The second, third, and fourth words are quite uncertain, as they are 
nearly obliterated. ist Wits, means to ‘‘ present one’s self,” to ‘ under- 
stand,” to “occupy one’s self with.” One would expect “he examined 
into the matter, and gave the necessary orders that, &c.” 

32 I do not know whether or no this is a proper name; or, does it 
stand for pal lap? The proper name al-Burhan is quite common, 
see e.g. al-Dhahabi, al-Mushtabih, Leiden, 1881, p.37. On the expression 
al Jl | eid see van Berchem in La Revue Africaine, 1905, p. 172. 

3 ie. chs eal. 


4 i.e. Aba al-‘Imran. 





A 
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afore-mentioned, “Hast thou any proof’ that witnesses to the truth? 
of thy charge?” He answered that he had neither 

23. proof nor testimony*®. Whereon, our master, the chief 
Cadi and chief Preacher, the Shafi‘ite judge, mentioned by name 
above, ordered Misa the defendant 

24. to bring forward testimony that should witness to the truth. 
of that which he had answered. He (i.e. Misa) brought forward 
the following: Baha'i al-Din ibn Kasim ibn-Muhanna ‘, 

25. Isma‘il ibn Fakhr al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi, ‘Alt ibn Hamid 
ibn Hasan known as Suwaid’, the venerable haji Khattab ibn 
Nasir al-Din ibn Mujahid known by the name 

26. of his grandfather, Fakhr al-Din ibn Ahmad Khilid also 
known by the name of his grandfather, haji Mansir ibn Badr ibn 
Nasir al-Din known as “ long-legs®,” the eminent venerable and 
respected 

27. Shihab al-Din ibn al-Zaini’, Hadir® ibn Futaih known by 
the name of his grandfather, the teacher Shahatah® ibn Muhammad 
ibn Ma’dhin known by the name of his grandfather, the one that 
stands in need of Allah the exalted Sulaiman 

28. ibn Ayyib ibn Muhammad known by the name of his father, 
and haji Ramadan” ibn ‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-Sandabisi, who gave 
their testimony before our master the judge, mentioned by name 

1 al Shirazi, al-Tantih, ed. Juynboll, 1879, p. iv: a= ras yl wy 
Aly OU ye yl ob SGI ly (cata! ally Qe ale. Compare 
al-Bukhari, al-Sahth, ed. Krehl, 11, 158: D Ja “ell ie! Sle wh 

well ds a2, and Goldziher, Muhammed. Studien, II, 75. 

-o * Gab fates “ state.” 

areas really ‘ that upon which one rests,’’ “‘ support.” 

. eg, see al-Dhahabi, Al-Mushtabih, Leyden, 1881, p. at. 

5 Or, “ Blacky.”’ 

* A Jewish name in Damascus; see P. E. F. Statement, 1905, p. 57. 

Syl al- Dhahabi, lc. p. tiv. 


- 


im or pes ; ibid., p. av. 
° Or, Shahatha; cf. Ul .91 wIl,3, and naxne por pa mm pa apy. 
Poznanski in Monatsschrift, XLIX, p. 45. 
10 Compare the name yids we well yy! in Abel, Aegyptische Urkunden, 
P- 52; OF (guy wl abe ‘6 fadovéev émw povce,’? in Salvatore Cusa, 
I Diplomi Greci, &c., I, p. 473. (The Greek transcription makes one 


suppose ly, and not ylae).) 
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29. above, that they were cognizant of the synagogne existing ' 
at the head of the Hiarat al-Zuwailah, called “The Synagogue of 
the Rabbinite Jews” in a street known to-day as “the Street 
al-Nabbadhin,” 

30. situate according to the four [cardinal] points thus: the 
southern side reaches to the Dar of the just Sheikh Abu-al-Imran 
Misa afore-mentioned, the northern side 


31. reaches to the Dar known as [that of] Ya‘kib, father of Misa 
[afore]-mentioned ; the eastern side reaches the street in which it 
is, and in which are its facade 

32. and its gate*; the western side reaches to the Dar known as 
the property of Ishak, grandfather of Misa on this side, together 
with its limits and its rights 

33. a lawful cognizance which precludes ignorance*. They 
testified, in addition, that the [afore]-meutioned synagogue was 
an old building and not built anew. 


34. They, also, further testified unanimously ‘ and in a complete 
and consistent narrative, that the [afore ]-mentioned synagogue was 
a true and legal Wakf, generally considered 


35. from of old and from times gone by to be an inalienable * 
Wakf, confirmed and secured as belonging to the Rabbinite Jews 
collectively and individually for the purpose of their worship, 


36. and that the upkeep, the jurisdiction and authority in respect 
to it devolved upon whomsoever should be chief of the Jewish 
communities. Also that the just Sheikh Abi al-‘Imran Misa 


1 Here Snnen KSI ; in all other cases om 4 | In present-day parlance 
the masculine form is used for ‘‘ synagogue,’’ the feminine for “‘ church.” 

2 i.e. the wpb >: 

3 Difficult to translate intelligently : the word isn) takes up again 
the word 45,2) inl. 29. The data are perfectly precise. 

* wll SLL; ef. the expression yl {x3 “ the horse ran evenly, 
not raising one of his limbs” (Lane). Dozy, I, 423 b, cites ylsSt ye) 
from the Arabian Nights, but says that the second word is used only for 
the purpose of rhyming with the first. 

5 ps’, Cf. FL éieu “He made a thing to remain in itself 
unalienable, not to be inherited nor sold nor given away” (Lane). 
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37. [afore]-mentioned had been in possession of the [afore]- 
mentioned synagogue for more than forty years before the present 
date. That also, the Wakf of the [afore]-mentioned synagogue 

38. was older than two generations. This was known? and 
testified to by the witness of those that had been examined in 
regard to it by the questioning of the judge to whom reference 
has been made. 

39. The foregoing is affirmed by the chief Cadi and chief 
Preacher, Abi Muhammad al-Kasim [afore]-mentioned through 
the testimony of those mentioned above,—an affirmation true, 

40. decisive, determined, [and] complete. He made all this 
known? to al-Burhani Ibrahim afore-mentioned in a legal manner, 
in order that he might refute the defender and vindicator *. 

41. This, also, was affirmed before the chief Cadi and chief 
Preacher [afore ]-mentioned—an affirmation true, decisive, deter- 
mined, and complete. 

42. Now, when all that this document above written contains 
had been finished before the chief Cadi and chief Preacher, the 
judge, 

43. named above, and found correct before him in his court of 
justice, in which his decisions and his judgment‘ are rendered 
in Fustat Madinat Misr, mentioned therein,— 

44. the dispenser of decisions, the giver of judgments to the 
guilty and the innocent—the (defendant *] asked him (i.e. the 
Cadi) for an attestation in regard to his person, that the 


1 I am uncertain about the construction. oes, or ought we to read 
yy ohn? 
? 941 (3 WIS IIc! “he made known to some one the names 
of those testifying against him.” (Dozy, s.v., ©.) 
s <j 
uke? 
. csal, ‘¢render judgment.” 


5 JSLJ! usually means the “plaintiff.” But I cannot imagine that 
he would ask for judgment, as the case had so evidently gone against 
him. It must, then, mean “ one of the parties in the suit asked him.” 


Al Tantih, p. PI: yl ol Ua Ji Gm oul wes crs il, 
wai) Ky all wetoy ad yy en ye Lee fast Oh 
aed (3 Lecoyrs. 
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45. contents of this document had been established before him 
in the [afore]-mentioned court, and he asked for judgment upon 
the strength of what this [document] contains in regard to all the 
matters 

46. written down therein. He (i.e. the Cadi) acceded to the 
request of the one that had made the demand, and testified for 
him as to all that part of his examination that had been established 
and explained. 

47. He gave judgment according to the finding and according 
to the truth, and ordered his decision to be carried out. And in 
all this matter, he rendered judgment [and] gave decision after 
that had been read out before him 

48. in the presence of the witnesses who have set their sig- 
natures at the bottom of this document all that this document 
contains, and after having verified’ the particulars 

49. considered in this [document]. This occurred on the ninth 
day of Sha‘ban in the year 429 [4.H.]. 


Witnesseth Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 
Raja testifying before the chief Cadi and chief Preacher, trusty of 
the realm, the faithful Imam, honour of Islam, the glory of judg- 
ment Abu Muhammad al-Nu‘man ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad, 
according to the testimony established in this place on the above 
date. 

Witnesseth Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Isa al-Utbi testifying 
before the chief Cadi, &c., &c. 

Witnesseth ‘Umar ibn “Abd al ‘Aziz ibn Khalaf testifying before 
the chief Cadi, &c., &c. 


The document, it will be seen, is what is technically 
called a Hujjah, i.e. the protocol of an action taken before 
the Head Cadi*. Such protocols were not always drawn 
up; but, in case the winner desired it, the judge was 
bound to grant the request’. In most cases, the attesta- 


1 My translation of this clause is a leap in the dark. I do not under- 
stand the words. 

2 And not the “foundation document,” as I wrote in error (J. E., 
vol. V, p. 71), following information obtained at second hand. 

3 See the citation in p. 488, note 5. 


VOL. XIX. Kk 
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tion of the notary who drew it up is added. This is 
wanting. 

The action referred to dealt with the question which, 
in former times, had been so troublous and vexatious in 
Mohammedan countries: the right to build and to rebuild 
Synagogues and Churches. The subject has been treated 
of with much learning by Steinschneider and Goldziher !. 
It is well to remember that the restrictions placed upon 
the Ahl al-Dhimmah (i.e. Jews and Christians) in the 
pact supposed to have been drawn up by the Caliph 
Omar ibn al-Khattab dealt also with the building of 
their places of worship, though it permitted the retention 
of those already existing. I imagine that the law was 
honoured more in the breach than in its execution ; even 
though Omar II and, at a later time, Harin al-Rashid 
attempted to apply it in all its rigour. According to 
Goldziher, the first mention of the Jaw is to be found in 
the Kitab al-Kharaj of Abi Yisuf. The wording of the 
restriction is plain enough; but, if it is true that “il y a 
des accomodations avec le bon Dieu,” it is still more true 
of human rulers. The restriction was an impossible one; 
and, in consequence, necessarily evaded. It provided a 
hock upon which the Ulemas, when by nature fanatical, 
could hang their Fetwas, inciting the Mohammedans to 
take the law into their own hands; and it occasioned 
much pious fraud upon the part of the Jews themselves. 
In some instances, the Synagogues were so built that they 
looked like private houses and were not interfered with— 
a fact in Cairo to which the polemically-inclined Ahmad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Hakk refers. Upon other occasions, fictitious 
Ta’arikhs were invented to show that the Synagogues were 
built long before the coming of Mohammed: of which we 
also have instances in Cairo itself. 

If the truth must indeed be told, all the Synagogues in 


1 See Steinschneider, Polemische und Apologetische Literatur, Index: 
Goldziher in R. EB. J., XXX, p. 1 et seq.; XXXI, p. 212,; and Schreiner 
in Z.D.M.G., LITT, 51. 
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Fustat and in Cairo were built in despite of the provisions 
of Omar’s regulations. Fustat was a foundation of Amru 
ibn al-As, the famous general of the first promoters of Islam, 
and Cairo of al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah the Fatimide (952-975). 
The Sheikh Ahmad al-Damanhiri is right when he says?: 
“During the time of the rulers of Cairo, their vizier was 
sometimes a Jew and sometimes an Armenian Christian : 
on this account, the Armenian Christians became powerful 
and built many Churches in Egypt during the time of 
those sectaries (Shi'ites) and hypocrites.” And further, 
“Tt has been remarked that this our Misr al-Kahirah of 
al-Mu‘izz is a Mohammedan city, built after the conquest 
of Egypt during the Fatimide dynasty. Consequently, the 
building of any Church or Synagogue or the like in it is 
not permissible *.” There was, of course, the eternal question 

1 From his i,alil, yee Pune ete se i all isl its (Khedivial 
Library, Cairo, Majmii‘ah M14; to which Professor Goldziher was kind 
enough to call my attention), fol. 1*4 b: ery lS sald w Wyle 1p a) 
sy) shal MS Cm s,besJI Ky 98 Le! Ll pas iyey laoga i 
atilesdly Sas GAN! Ayo 3 poe USL aah oS SLI Wy nas, The 
author endeavours to prove by the Pe el of all the four Madhhabs 
that neither churches nor synagogues are to be built, and that those that 


have been restored must be destroyed. Al-Damanhiri was Sheikh of 
the Azhar in 1759. See Sulaiman Rasad, Kunz al-Jauhar, p. 130. 

? Ibid. fol. ra: Gisol deel dzse diel Halal brow yl paiiy 
USL, @edl ye gd Shae! jgzt We dneblill dye 3 yee ooh am 
cr eel sett Seda ALM cite HS le Gad yery Lend laye’y 
clsal aie le dns Gall Sy pled gil deeds aber 
had alte tice gi i arte Wa VW Nay logsdy dangil 


aes de yale so a foe) le pos Pe ‘Sad, Al-Makrizi relates 
that the church of St. Barbara, which had been restored and beautified, 


was represented by the Mohammedans to be a new building, and was 
destroyed 718 a.H. See Evetts, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, p. 326. 
legen? hat. donee dag Ips? ayy! pod deel she typ sui 
ds“*. Ibn Dukmak, p.!-v. In al-Dhahabi's Tadhkirat al-Hufath, I, 
p- 339, there is mention of a process of law in Mosul on the subject: 
only by the express will of the Cadi were the Christians allowed to 
keep their churches. (Note of Professor Goldziher.) 
Kk 2 








a 
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whether Egypt had been conquered by force or had 
capitulated!: in the latter case, special arrangements in 
the capitulations were in no way excluded. But to the 
rigorous Mohammedan, the Fatimide dynasty, under which 
all the Fustat and Cairo Synagogues had been built, was 
itself heterodox and its permission without value. Just 
for this reason Taki al-Din ibn al-Taimiyyah (born 1263) 
demanded that the buildings should be destroyed. 

The greatest difficulty was occasioned by the necessary 
restoration of Churches and Synagogues. This gave rise 
to endless disputes? and to chicanery of all manner. It 
is with a case in point that our document deals. The 
short of its verbose and repetitious wording is, to wit: 
A Synagogue of the Rabbinite Jews (about its situation, see 
below) had fallen into ruin or stood badly in need of 
repairs. It had been rebuilt—as to what part, we are 
not told. This must have roused some Mohammedan ire, 
and a certain Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali al-Ansari brought the whole 
matter before the Head Cadi, Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘man in Fustaét—making complaint 
that the Synagogue was of recent build and that it ought 
to be demolished. The head of the Jewish community 
in Cairo, Abi al-Imran Misa ibn Ya‘kutb ibn Ishak, 
was cited to appear as the one in possession of the 
building and confront his accusers. His answer was that 
the Synagogue was an old building; and that he himself, 
acting no doubt for his community, had been in possession 
of it for over forty years, i.e. for a very long time. The 
plaintiff, Ibrahim, was asked to prove his charges. It is 
stated that he replied in simple language—and, certainly, 
to the point, that he had no such proof; a procedure most 
strange and one-sided, as he must have known that in all 
such cases proof must be forthcoming. On the other hand, 
Misi had a goodly number of witnesses on hand, who 


3 
p. 294; or in Yakut, III, 893 et seq. 
2 R.£.J., XXX, p. 7. 


1 gic OF (ale. See the long exposition, e.g. in al-Makrizi, Khi‘at, I, 
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testified to the exact location of the Synagogue, to the fact 
that it had been built long ago and to the additional fact 
that it was known to be and to have been for a long while 
a Wakf or pious foundation, and, thus, in no way private 
property. The plaintiff seems to have been asked 
to refute the evidence; but he was unable to do so. 
Whereupon, the Cadi was asked to give judgment for 
the defendant, after that the testimony of the witnesses 
had been read out before him. The document itself is 
witnessed to on the gth day of Sha‘bin 429 A. H. (=1038), 
by three further witnesses whose names are attached. 
There seems to be no valid reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the document. Palaeographically, it does not 
differ from the few original instruments of the same 
period that have come under my notice. Nor does there 
seem to be anything in the wording of the text to militate 
against the date. I had a little hesitancy at the expression 
“in the street that is now known as” (line 29); but I 
have no means of determining whether this is not a legal 
expression common to the time and to the practice at the 
bar. Nor does there seem to be any untoward titular 
expression that would reveal a later date: if I may 
presume to rely upon my judgment in such matters. 
The chief Cadi before whom the case was brought is 
well known in Egyptian history, both because of his own 
person and because of his family—a family of Cadis one 
may truthfully say. The history of this remarkable family 
may be in part put together from Ibn Hajar’s Raf a/-Jer, 
al-Siyiti’s Husn al-Muhddarah ', Ibn Khallikan’s Wafaydt 
al-A‘yan*, and Ibn Khaldiin’s Kita) al-‘Iby °, The original 
authority is, no doubt, Ibn Zalak’s Aitab Kudat Misr, which 
I believe has not come down to us, as I ean find no mention 
1 ed. Bulak, 1299 a. H., II, pp. 120 et seq. (ed. 1321, II, pp. 95 et seq.). 


2 ed. Bulak, III, pp. a* et seq. 
3 Vol. IV, p. 55. Cf. also Wiistenfeld, Fatimiden-Calife, p. 218. I have 


treated of this family in a special monograph entitled “A Noted Family 
of Egyptian Cadis,” in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, XX VII, 
217 ct seq. 
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of it in the catalogues of the MS. collections. When 
Al-Mu‘izz came from Kairwan to plant the Fatimide 
power in the land of the Nile, he brought with him his 
own Cadi, Aba Hanifah ibn Muhammad ibn Mansir al- 
Nu‘man. But he found a Cadi already in office at Fustat, 
whom he seems not to have disturbed; so that al-Nu‘man 
remained without employment until he died in Jumadah II, 
363 A.H. This al-Nu‘man is said by Ibn Khallikan, upon 
the authority of Ibn Zuiak and of Musabbihi to have been 
a right learned man and to have composed polemical 
works!. His son, Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Nu‘man, was 
one of the judges in a matter that arose between the 
business men in Fustaét and the Maghrabi soldiers. He 
was the first to receive the title “Head Cadi” in Egypt; 
that designation having been applied previously only to 
the Cadi in Baghdad*. In addition he was a poet of some 
renown *. There were very frequent changes of Wazirs 
and Cadis during the Fatimide regime: but six Cadis at 
least came from the family of al-Nu‘man, as may be seen 
from the following list ;— 

1. Abi Hanifah ibn Muhammad ibn Mansir al-Nu‘man; died 
363 A.H. 

2. Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Nu‘man; died 374 A.H.; son of 
the preceding. 

3. Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad; died 389; brother of the 
preceding. 

4. Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Husain ‘Ali; died 395; son of Abi 
al-Hasan. 

5. Abi al-Kasim ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad al-Nu‘mian; 
deposed Rajab 398 *, 


1 Extracts from his [/titah al-Dawah al-Thahirah are used by al-Makrizi 
in his life of Ubaid Allah: see J. .A., 1836, p. 123, and Carl H. Becker, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte Agyptens unter dem Islam, I, 1902, p. 11. 

* slater SN Md, gd2 Ko ply pos 2 ilatll galir Card ye Jy! yay 
(al-Siyatt). 

ie? Velty UE leet ull. 

‘ Omitted by Ibn Khaldin, 











XUM 
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6. Malik ibn Sa‘d al-Fariki; deposed Rabi‘ I. 4051. 

7. Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Abi al-Awwam; died Rabi I. 418. 

8. Abi Muhammad al-Kasim ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn al-Nu‘man; 
deposed Rajab 419; twice again in office. Son of No. 5. 

9. Abi al-Fath ‘Abd al-Hakim ibn Sa‘id al-Fariki; deposed 
Dhu'l Ka‘dah 427; a brother of No. 6. 

10. Abii Muhammad al-Kasim ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn al-Nu‘man, 
a second time 427. 

11. Yahya al-Shihabi; deposed Muharram 441. 

12. Abi Muhammad al-Kasim ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn al-Nu‘man, 
a third time; deposed in the same year. 

13. Abu Muhammad al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin al- 
Yaziiri; deposed Muharram 441. 

The relationship of the al-Nu‘man family can be scen 
from the following genealogical table ; the names of those 
that held the office of Cadi being printed in heavier type :—~ 

Hayyin 
Ahmad 
Bis 


Muhammad 


Abt Hanifah al-Nu'man 





| | 
Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali Abt ‘Abdallah Muhammad 


| | 
Al-Husain ibn ‘Ali Abu al-Kasim ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Abu Muhammad al-Kasim 
ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz 
From the above it will be seen that Abi Muhammad 
al-Kasim ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the Cadi mentioned in our 
document, occupied his office of Chief Cadi three times. 
He was first appointed in 418 A.H., deposed in 419; 
1 al-Siyati, by mistake, 345. Ibn Khaldan has Jyaw | aXe. 
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re-appointed in 429, re-deposed in 429; re-appointed 441, 
re-deposed in 4411, How long he lived and what his 
further fortunes were, I have not been able to find out. 
Our document was made out during his second tenure 
of office. One of this family, al-Nu‘man, must have given 
his name to the “Zawiyat [hospice] ibn al-Nu‘man” in 
Cairo*. Considering how close the intimacy of the family 
was with the Fatimides, it is peculiar to note that an 
Abt ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Nu‘man, head of the Shi‘ites in 
Bagdad, was one of the signers of the famous proclamation 
(402 A. H.=1011), which declared the Fatimides not to be 
in the line of prophetical descent. But, perhaps, this one 
belonged to a different family. 

Abi Muhammad al-Nu‘man is called in the Hujjah and 
by al-Siyiti slew! (slo law! sb “Head Cadi and Head 
Preacher or Missionary.” Each of these offices was of 
much importance. As Head Cadi, the holder had great 
power; he was the chief legal authority in the country, 
and director of the mint. It is said that Abi ‘Abdallah 
al-Husain ibn ‘Ali ibn al Nu‘man was the first to combine 
these two offices, which, from time to time, were held by one 
and the same person®, Al-Makrizi gives the following 


1 The length of his second tenure of office is uncertain. Al-Siyiti 
assigns these years to al-Shihabi, who evidently replaced al-Nu‘man 
during a part of them: © els HY = ol we Vils*l, 
4,0 ra els dtl, rr) deol as w=! To Jje @ daw dts 
sale uw: According to al-Makrizi (Khifat, I, p. 355 bottom) the 
thirteen years belong to the Cadiship of our Abi Muhammad al-Kasim : 


peel ae ot al LAR (cl Cape panty Gaol dew gpl! sy 

2 al-Makrizi, Kopten, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 50. 2 

3 In a general way Ibn Khaldin (l.c¢,) says: pl Jl wr! jail, 
ileal els yes Heatly oI sla yeas? Le 2K UW pgrtys 
ee pl aad ce Jno) gadis oll WS lygce WS yoo leayy 
she, et! co UW Chet be sie acho Jal pe weer Qe. On 
the functions of the Cadi, see also Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddimat (Beirut, 
1816), pp. 192 et seq. 
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account of the office and its functions, which makes a 
fitting setting in which to place the events related in the 
Hujjah!:; “It was the custom of this dynasty that when 
the Wazir was the ‘Chief of the Sword,’ he invested with 
the dignity of Cadi a man to take his place. This was 
begun only during the days of Badr al-Jamali, Commander 
of the forces. But when the Khalifah was independent, 
he placed a man at the head of the [Department of] 
Justice, whose title was ‘Head Cadi.’ The rank of such 
an one was the highest of the dignatories of the turban 
and of the pen. Sometimes the same was also Preacher: 
then he was called ‘Head Cadi and Head Preacher?” All 
religious matters were in his care. He took his seat every 
Saturday and Tuesday in the Ziyadah of the Mosque of 
‘Amru ibn al-‘As in Old Cairo upon a divan (‘ mattress’) and 
a silken cushion.... The witnesses sat to his right and 
left around him according to their precedence of rank. 
Near him were five attendants; two in front, two at the 
door of his private room, and one to introduce those that 
came to him as litigants. Four guards stand near to him ; 
two facing two. He has an inkstand ornamented with 
silver, which is brought to him from the state treasuries ; 
a bearer is appointed for it, who is paid by the government. 
From the stables there is brought for him a grey mule; 
one of such a colour being reserved for him alone. From 
the saddle-magazine a saddle is brought for him, richly 
adorned, on the outside of which is a placque of silver. 
In place of hide, silk is used. Upon state occasions he 
wears chains and robes of honour [faced with] gold. But 
he is not accompanied with drum or trumpet, except when 


1 Khitat, I, p. 403. See also al-Kalkashandi, I, 251. 

2 Badr al-JamAli and even al-Afdal himself have these titles. On the 
Roda Nilometer the first is cited as sles (gorley qyrelukl sas Jul 
weal. The Vizier Yajari (1058) is called tle (slog tail sls 
(de Sacy, ‘Abd al-Latif, p. 436, Ibn Iyds, p. 59); and the Vizier Ibn al- 
Bata@'ihi (1121-1125) ‘lessl, el el. See Amari, I Diplomi, p. 453. 
On the Da‘i al-Du‘at, see al-Makrizi, Khi‘at, I, 391. 








> 
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he is appointed preacher as well as judge: in which case 
the accompaniment of the dignity of preacher is the drum, 
the clarion, and the special flags; for this one is the keeper 
of the flags with which the Wazir ‘Chief of the Sword’ is 
honoured. When he officiates specially as judge, there are 
about him Readers, and before him the criers who proclaim 
the name of the Caliph and the Wazirs of the day. He is 
borne [in state] by the lieutenants of the gate and the 
attendants. No one approaches his presence, wishing to 
speak to him, even if he be Chief of the Sword and the Pen, 
nor does messenger or mission approach, except they receive 
permission. He addresses no one when he is in the seat of 
judgment ; nor is a witness heard, except at his order. He 
sits in the Kasr on Monday and Thursday at early noon in 
order to salute the Caliph. His representatives [also] give 
judgment; the head of the Treasury must report to him. 
He has, also, to watch over the Diwan of the Mint, in order 
to render an account of the money that is minted.” 
Unfortunately, we are not so well acquainted with the 


' Jewish defendant as we are with the learned judge. He 


is called “Abu al-Imran Misa ibn Ya‘kub ibn Ishak.” 
Further, we know that he was a physician in the employ 
of the Court! ; as Isaac ben Solomon Israeli had been before 
him under Ubaid Allah (953); Misa ben Eliezar under 
al-Mu‘izz (969) ; al-Hakir al-Nafi‘ under al-Hakim (996) ; 
and after him Aba Mansir under Hafith (1131), Abi al- 
Bayyan al-Mudawwar (died 1184) and Maimonides at the 
Court of. Saladin, and Abraham Maimonides under al- 
Malik al-Kamil (1218). In addition, he represented the 
Jews as a body to the Government. As such he is 
designated “‘ Ra’is al-Yahiid,” or “Head of the Jews?” ; 
1 The expression 8) 2ysJI ‘pal rnb does not allow us to say more. 
If he had been body-physician to the Caliph, I suppose that the ex- 
pression would have been youll web. See al-Kalkashandi, tr. Wiisten- 
feld, p. 195. 
2 Maimonides is called de)! und, 3 ; al-Makrizi, however, says that the 
594-1 whe was the representative of the Jews, as were the two 
patriarchs of the Christians (Gesch. der Kopten, ed. Wiistenfeld, p.™!). 
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and it is expressly stated that his representation, and with 
it a certain jurisdiction, extended over the three classes or 
divisions of the Jews in Cairo: Rabbinite, Karaite, and 
Samaritan Jews ?. 

We know so little about the internal organization of the 
Jewish community in Egypt, that I venture to go a little 
afield. In the ?«lac¥l 2.6 OLS of al-Kalkashandi, who 
died in 824, I have found some interesting extracts bearing 
upon this question and which I have added as an Appen- 
dix (No. III). Al-Kalkashandi cites as authorities Jamal 
al-Din ibn Nabatah and Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Thahir. 
But in the *Lw a)! heallb Wiel OLS of the Cadi Shihab 
al-Din al-Umari, and to which Goldziher has already 
called attention ‘, I find a number of extracts which agree 
almost word for word with the text of al-Kalkashandi. 
Shihab al-Din, Jamal al-Din, and Muhyi al-Din all lived in 
the eighth century A. H. Consequently, al-Kalkashandi 
must have made use of Shihab al-Din‘. 


The Dayyan had purely religious functions, and al-Makrizi must refer to 
the Ra’is al-Yahid. See below, p. 538. In the Genizah documents dis- 
cussed by E. J. Worman, J.Q. R., XVIII, 1 et seq., he is designated as 
Moa wen (p. 32), SpA we (p.14) or simply as wei (p.15). See, also, 
Ibn Dukmak, pp. 25, 3° oe! uy: 

1 To the material that I have collected on the Samaritans in Egypt 
(Jewish Encyclopaedia, s.v.) it might be added that Abia Salih gives an 
account of their disputing with Mark the Blind. One of their priests, 
Ibn Manhib, called Ibn al Kaubar, was excommunicated c. 1150 (ed. 
Evetts, p. 21). At the time of al-Kalkashandi (d. 824 a. H.) the Samari- 
tans had their own Ra’is, who gave judgment, watched over marriage 
and testamentary agreements, and had the synagogues(?) in his charge. 
See Appendix ITI, f.; and for the oath to be taken by a Samaritan, ibid. ITI, j. 
It is curious that the much larger Karaite community had no head of its 
own, but was subject to the Rabbinites ! 

2 MS. of the Khedivial Library at Cairo. The large volumes are not 
paginated, so that I am unable to cite accurately. 

3 ed. Cairo, 1312 (= 1895). In one place al-Kalkashandi mentions 
Shihab al-Din‘s work by name. 

* R. E.J., XXX, p. 9, note 2. 

5 Vol. I of this work has recently been printed, though the title-page 
has the year 1903. P. 4 et seq. al-Kalkashandi refers to the Kitab al-Ta'rif 
as one of his chief authorities. See also pp. 6, 64, 108, 122, &e, 
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In discussing the officers of the various non-Mohammedan 
communities 1, after having mentioned the Bishop (Wii), 
the Metropolitan (.)|:\\), the priest (ill), the Catholicus 
(GSW), the Beadle (|), and the monk (~2J!), he con- 
tinues: “The second community are the Jews. The titles 
of three of their functionaries are well known. The first is 
the Ra‘is: he is the one among them that takes the place 
of the Patriarch among the Christians. Account has already 
been given of the word....? The second is the Hazzan 
(with unpointed ha, pointed zai with tashdid, after the alaf 
a nin). He must be well versed in preaching. He ascends 
the Minbar (= Almemar) and exhorts them (i.e. the people). 
The third is the Sheliah-Zibbiir (pointed shin with kasr, 
a lam, futh over the ya with two points below; then 
unpointed ha with sukkiin, unpointed sdéd with futh, ba 
with one point, tashdid and dhamma, after which ra 
i. @. yyeassa), ie. the Imam who leads them in prayer.” 

In another part® he has the following: “The sixth 
fashion, treating of the chiefs of the various offices in 
Egypt. The representatives of the Ahl al-Dhimmah. 
Rescripts are addressed to all of them with the preceding 
titles, commencing then with amma ba‘du, hammid Allah 
The first office is that of Ra’is al-Yahid. His function is 
to represent all the Jews, to serve them as legal authority 
and as judge in conformity with their law, and so forth. 
In the chapter on Religions and Sects‘, it has already 
been said that the Jews comprise three different com- 
munities, the Rabbinites, the Karaites, and the Samaritans, 
The custom has been that the Ra’is should be of the 
Rabbinite community, to the exclusion of the others. He 
sits in judgment over the three communities.” Then follow 
the rescripts and instructions for Rabbinites and Samaritans, 
which will be found in extenso in the Appendix. “The 


1In SI sp. 2 A break in the MS, 

: old ed, 

* I was unable to find this chapter; there was no index of any sort 
to the MS, 
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duty laid upon him,” says the instruction among other 
things, “is to join his community together and to prevent 
their separation by means of their obedience to him, and 
by his pronouncing judgment for them according to the 
laws of their religious body and the customs of their 
community when it is evident to him in matters relating 
to his rule.” He is to watch over the contracting of 
marriages and the customs of divorce, the pronouncing 
of the ban, the turning in prayer to the proper Kiblah. 
“The Mohammedans take refuge from the Jews to him”; 
and it lies upon him to see that the restrictions placed 
upon the Ah] al-Dhimmah are not overlooked, especially 
that new synagogues be not built, and that the Jews wear 
the proper turban and the yellow garments. He had 
permission to preach in all their synagogues, and he was 
responsible for law and order in the community. 

Where was the synagogue situated to which the Hujjah 
refers; or, perhaps, where is it to be found to-day? To 
solve this question it is necessary to refer back to the 
topographists of Cairo. Ibn Dukmak (1350-1406) had 
probably a longer account than that which now appears 
in the printed edition of his work?; for just at the most 
interesting spot there is the ominous remark that the 
original MS. has a blank page or part of a page*. On 
the other hand, the account of al-Makrizi has been 
almost entirely preserved; although the uncritical text 
given in the Cairo edition makes the use of this really 
monumental work most difficult. As his description must 
be made the starting-point of all investigations, I jot down 
that part of the Khitat which gives “An account of the 
Synagogues of the Jews *,” though this has already been 
done in part by Schreiner* and by myself ®. 


* Allah has said * ‘ Had not Allah separated mankind from each 


1 PL tea. 2 Jo, Vela. 
3 Khitat, vol. II, pp. 464 et seq. 
4 Z.D.M. G., XLV, p. 295. 5 J.E., 8. v., Egypte 


6 Surah xxii. 41. 
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other, hermitages, churches, synagogues! and mosques would have 
been destroyed, in which the name of Allah is often repeated.’ 
The exegetes explain that the hermitages belong to the Sabaeans, 
the churches to the Christians ; that the Salawat are the synagogues 
of the Jews, while the mosques belong to the Mohammedans. 
Ibn Kutaibah adds: ‘Kanis is a Hebrew (or Aramaic) word meaning 
in Arabic the place in which people gather for prayers.’ ” 


Al-Makrizi then gives a summary of the Synagogues of 
which he had cognizance :— 

“In Egypt they (the Jews) have a number of synagogues, e. g. 
the Synagogue of Damwah in Gizeh, the synagogue of Jaujar in 
one of the Western cities (?); in Misr al-Fustat a synagogue in the 
district of al-Musasah in the street al-Karmah; two synagogues in 
the district Kasr al-Sham‘; in Cairo a synagogue in al-Jaudariyyah, 
and five synagogues in the district Zuwailah.” 


This makes eleven in all. 

Of the individual Synagogues, al-Makrizi has the follow- 
ing to say :— 

(1) “The synagogue of Damwah. This synagogue is the largest 
place of worship belonging to the Jews in Egypt. The Jews all 
agree in holding that it is the spot to which Moses ibn ‘Imran 
retired? when he sent the messages to Pharao [and in which he 


1 The word used here is wlyle = xmby = xmby m2 = noon ma. The 
Mohammedan lexicographers have much learned rubbish upon this word, 
on account of its occurrence in the Koran, though they know its m:aning 
and recognize it as Aramaic (Anil .6). See al-Firuzabadi, Kamis, s. v. ; 
Lisan al-‘Arab, XIX, p. 200, 5; Taj al-‘Ariis, X, p. 213. According to Pedro 
de Alcala, Biak (Church), or as pronounced in Spain Bai‘ah, was used 
in his days for ‘‘ sinagoga ayuntamiento de judios.”’ Dozy, s. v. Ahmad al- 
Damanhiii, 1.¢., p. 1 b, says: pu) Sxrcdly og¢atl seeze SnmntKSI lly 
Lyastere (le lille, Jodl 3 dxglly dng GILG led! vtare Wl 
ee ab cect pats le ge Jlencadl y Lele it 

pert Sy daazally 6 Glell stew Pl ew 1 gests Lewttece 
ie SNS pally UII a Lil . yo pl | lyed dsatad Sash Uol,p- 
On the Sauma‘ah, see Z. 4., IX, 306. 

? This tradition has now been transferred to the synagogue in Old 
Cairo. 
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remained as long as he was in Egypt, from the time that he came 
from Midian until he went from Egypt with the children of Israel. 
The Jews imagine that the present building was put up some forty 
years after the second destruction of the Temple by Titus, which 
would be more than five hundred years before the appearance of 
Islam. In [the court of?] this synagogue is a Zanzalakht tree’, 
exceedingly tall, which they are agreed dates from the time of 
Moses. They say that Moses planted his staff in this place, and 
that Allah caused this tree to grow there, that it never ceased to 
bear flourishing branches, its stem reaching up to heaven, beautiful 
in its equality and thick all the way up, until al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Sha‘ban ibn Husain erected his Madrasah beneath the citadel. 
He heard of the beauty of this tree and had it cut down for 
building purposes. His men came to do with it what they had 
been ordered; when, lo and behold ! it was overturned and twisted 
and had become an evil-looking thing. So they left it, and it 
remained in this wise for some time. It is conceded that when 
once a Jew and a Jewess committed adultery under it, the branches 
commenced to hang down and the leaves to wither. Then it dried 
up, until there was not a green leaf left upon it. And so it has 
remained until this day. A [special] festival is celebrated in this 
synagogue, on which the Jews pilgrimage [thither] together with 
their households on Pentecost in the month of Sivan. They do this 
instead of making the Hajj to Jerusalem.” 


Then follows a long apocryphal account of Moses. 


In his account of the Copts?, al-Makrizi gives some 
further details :— 


“The monastery of Dimuh* in Gizeh is also known as ‘ Dimuh 
al-Saba‘..’ It is connected with the names of Cosmas and Damian. 
It is a pleasant monastery. The Christians think that one of their 


1 A species of acacia: a suggested reading of Dr. A. S, Yahuda for the 
printed wb. 

2 Khitat, II, 504; Wiistenfeld, Kopten, text, p. 39. 

3 Or Dumwuh: I do not know the correct pronunciation. Above I have 
written Damwah! The Paris MS, of Sambari (fol. 68a = ed. Neubauer, 
137, 13) has m1, which seems to indicate the consonantal sound of the 
waw. De Sacy has in one place (Relation de U Egypte, p. 245) Dimouh, in 
another (ibid., p. 675) Doumouk, 
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wise men named Saba’ lived in Dimuh; and that the synagogue of 
Damwah, which is now in the possession of the Jews, was [formerly] 
a Christian monastery. The Jews bought it from the Christians 
at a time when the latter were in straits. But I have already 
spoken of the Synagogue of Damwah.” 


An earlier Christian author, however, the Armenian Abii 
Salih? who lived c. 1173, knows nothing of this latter 
tradition. He says :— 


“Damth.—Here is the Church of Cosmas and Damian, their 
brethren and their mother, which was restored by the Sheikh Abi 
Sa‘id, the scribe, who was a member of the Diwan al-Makatabat. 
Near it there is a garden containing a well with a water-wheel, 
upon the high road. The Jews have in this district a synagogue, 
enclosed by a wall, within which are lodgings for them, and 
a garden in which are trees and palms, and a circular well with 
a water-wheel. Here disputes took place between the sects of 
Rabbinites and Karaites concerning the lighting of lamps. It is 
said that the prophet Moses, in the days of Pharao, visited this 
place, and prayed in it and slept in it.” 


Evetts, in a note, questions whether this Damih is really 
to be sought in the province of al-Jizah (Gizeh). There is 
at present a Damith al-Saba in the district of Dakarmas, 
province of al-Dakhaliyyah. Perhaps this view is supported 
by al-Sambari, who speaks ? of the ADWw nD in the city of 
not. <At his day the synagogue was in ruins; but he 
connects it with the wonderful history of Moses of Damih °, 
as well as with that of the lawgiver. I have a suspicion 


1 Evetts, Churches of Egypt, transl. p. 196. The statement in the Biennial 
Report of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1902-4, p. 26, that the 
Synagogue of Elijah ‘at least dates back as far as the Mohammedan 
conquest of Egypt” cannot be taken seriously. 

3 In Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, ed. Neubauer, I, pp. 120,137. Benjamin 
of Tudela, ed. Asher, II, p. 235. On p. 160 Sambari speaks of Moses of 
Damih as co: bra *mD71 AWD. It must, of course, be remembered that 
Gizeh was a part of Cairo, the city being divided into four parts : Fustat, 
Cairo, the island of Ramleh, and Gizeh. Mukaddasi, ed. de Goeje, p. 197; 
al-Makrizi, I, p. 399. 

3 Related by him, ibid., p. 120, bottom. 
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that the name of the first of these has occasioned the 
ascription to the second. 


2. “The Synagogue of Jaujar is one of the most renowned of 
the synagogues of the Jews. They think that it is connected with 
the prophet of Allah, Elijah, who was born in it; that he was 
accustomed to visit it as long as he remained on earth, until Allah 
took him to himself.” 


Then follows a long story about Elijah, who is said to be 
the same as Phinehas ben Eliezar'. 


The next three were in Fustat or Old Cairo 


3. “The Synagogue al-Musasah, much honoured by the Jews, in 
the district Musiasah of Madinat Misr. They (the Jews) believe 
that it was restored in the Caliphate of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. 
Its situation is known to be in the street al-Karmah. It was 
built in the year 315 of the Seleucid Era, which was about 
621 years before Islam. The Jews, also, imagine that this syna- 
gogue was a majlis? of Elijah the prophet of God.” 


If there is any truth in this tradition, the synagogue 
was built in the year 3-4 c.£.—which I take the liberty to 
doubt. On the other hand, Sambari*® (who usually follows 
al-Makrizi, and indeed cites him) calls this a Karaite 
synagogue built in the year [4]765: which view is supported 
by Ibn Dukmak, “The Synagogue of the Karaite Jews in 
al-Mamsiisah in a lane of the street al-Karmah*.” One 
can only answer with the Mohammedan “ Allah A‘lam "— 
God knows best! Ibn Dukmak must refer to this in 
speaking of the “Synagogue Place in al-Musasah in the 





1 Which explains Sambari’s reference, p. r21 middle, to Phinehas. In 
his day it was in ruins. See Z. D.M.G., XLV, p. 297. 

2 Divan or tribunal? 

3 ].c, p. 136, bottom: n¥ °D NENEDdR WI WMI Pp 1D new m3 
(read 71125x) M853. Observe the more correct punctuation Ls. 

4 Pl t.at inf wv) 335) wo BGP Logasdly onl ill S94 a 4 
It is unfortunate that the original MS. breaks off just at this point. A 
Genizah document also has the reading Mamsiisah, J.Q.R., XVIII, go. 

VOL. XIX. Ll 
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small market of the Jews.” The position of the street 
al-Musasah has been approximately fixed by Guest and 
Richmond as follows: ‘“ Darb al-Hajar joined a place 
called Mahras Bananah*, which was the end of a street 
called El-Musaisah. The other end was at the Sakifat 
Khairah, which was connected by streets to Es Suk 
el-Kebir. El-Musasah must therefore have run generally 
parallel to the east wall of the Kasr esh-Sham‘*.” At the 
time of Ibn Dukmak and al-Makrizi the Khutt ai-Musasah 
was greatly devastated *. 

4. “The Synagogue of the Palestinians was in the district Kasr 
al-Sham‘5 of Madinat Misr. It is old: over its door there is in 


TP ret dad ye wie, se aotll jab re) ial sie donna’ 50) Ln y> 
wi ai hehe il $32 nr im > Sun sKJI RV) Bees) bs* 
21e, p.m: eg iolaall ha bl wall ieee Bly G»)s* we) 
ceded ul uss” yh Jl oe) Jeo w dog) vt syglst aly uy=* 
{ - 
o! yg rel] dirge Qy2 eel day (gle Eph ri jlo mw cls, 
yl pss, Ble ws Oy 

3 A. R. Guest and E. T. Richmond, so in the 15th Century in J.R.A.S., 
1903, p. 803. See also E. J. Worman, in J. Q. R., XVIII, pp. 28 et seq. 

¢ Ibn Dukmik, above ; al-Khi'‘a‘, I, p. 339, line 25. 

5 «The Citadel of the Candle,” so called because ‘it was customary to 
light a candle on this citadel at the beginning of every month, i.e. 
when the sun had gone through one of the signs of the Zodiac, on that 
night a candle was lit upon the top of the citadel, by the lighting of 
which candle the people knew that the sun had passed through from 
one sign into another,” al-Khi/at, I, p. 287. Ibn Dukmak speaks of the 
synagogue as being in the Kasr al-Rim, which I take to be only another 
name for the Kasr al-Sham‘: lps? ey)| pais orwell 34! jug 
whe wl, dag.> ddg> “The synagogue of the Palestinian Jews 


was in Kasr al-Rim, near to the Khakhat Khabisah and the road [leading] 
to it” (p. 1A). Me also J. Q. R., XVIII, p.20. Of the Khokhat Khabisah 


he says: spt dani um Load ga ii nual $32 dana A> o> 

: ; \ 
\glels ‘<, Gayl se ye wie dle dolall oll wr oe as bb 
acl “The Khikhat Khabisah is in Kasr al-Sham‘, between the 
synagogue of the Jews and the Masjid al-Aradi there. There was no 
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Hebrew script and engraven upon wood [an inscription to the 
effect] that it was built in the year 336, Seleucid Era; before 
the second destruction of Jerusalem by Titus about 45 years, and 
before the Hijrah about 600 years. In this synagogue there is 
a copy of the Torah, about which all are agreed that it is in the 
handwriting of Ezra the prophet who is called in Arabic al-‘Azir.” 


Sambari has a similar reference’. Moses ben Elijah— 
with more verisimilitude—places the construction of the 
synagogue in 1291. About the year 1487 Ka’it Bey or 
his Wazir was in need of columns for a palace about to be 
built. He had in mind to take those of this synagogue ; 
but was bought off with 10,000 gold pieces. Moses ben 
Elijah also speaks of the many Hebrew inscriptions that 
covered its walls*: similar, I suppose, to those that can 
still be seen upon the walls of the old synagogue of 
Samuel ha-Levi in Toledo. This synagogue must have 
stood upon the spot where is the present synagogue in Old 
Cairo. I doubt whether the actual building is the same. 
I was told that the old building had been pulled down; and 
a much plainer building put up in its stead—according to 


way out of the Khakhah, but the Ra’is al-Yahid had a door put in 
the wall which opened [the way] from his ddr in al-Musasah, through 
which one could then get out of the Khikhah. Inside it was largely 
inhabited.” This may be added to the notices above about the Ra’is 
al-Yahid. J.Q.R., XVIII, p. 23. 

A. J. Butler, however, believes that the word Sham‘ is merely a corrup- 
tion of the old Coptic name for Egypt 9¢Hass. See Evetts, Churches of 
Egypt, p. 72. The same name seems also to have been given to the Citadelle 
of Cairo; de Sacy, Relation de V' Eyypte par Abd-Allatif, p. 208. 

1 1c. p. 118. He speaks of two synagogues in Old Cairo—one of the 
Babylonians (see below!) and one of the Palestinians. He adds that 
al-Makrizi mentions a third one, which was unknown to him; he was 
also told that formerly there had existed there a Karaite synagogue. 
But, on p. 136 below, he knows of all the three synagogues in Fustat— 
two belonging to the Rabbinites and one to the Karaites. Before laying 
the blame upon Sambari himself, we must have a critical text of his 
chronicle, and not the mere and uncritical reproduction of the MS. that 
both Neubauer and Berliner have given us. On the jorwox no) in the 
Genizah documents, see J.Q. R., XVIII, 11. 

2 Also mentioned by Ibn Saphir, vol. I, p. 21. 

L1l2 
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Hakam Mangouby—by both Rabbinites and Karaites ; both 
parties having the right to-day to use it and to burn oil in 
it. Max Herz Bey, head of the Wakf administration in Cairo, 
was certain that he had seen the old building some twenty- 
seven years ago, but that since then it had been completely 
destroyed. There is nothing at all remarkable about the 
present building, except its extreme poverty. There are no 
signs either of beautiful columns or of Hebrew inscriptions : 
and the miserable surroundings, which I have described 
elsewhere 1, are a disgrace to the Cairo community. The 
best description of the older building is given by 
Alfred J. Butler ?:— 

“At the far end of the palm-garden projects a bastion, the 
ruined walls of which have been built up with Arabic brick and 
crowned with a circlet of posts, like those of Mari Mina. This 
bastion, however, is better viewed from inside the dais, and is 
reached by a visit to the Jewish synagogue, behind which it 
stands. ... This Jewish synagogue is worth a visit. It was 
originally a Coptic church dedicated to St. Michael, and was sold 
to the Jews by his namesake Michael, 56th patriarch. Towards 
the end of the ninth century, Eutychius says that St. Michael in 
Kasr-ash-Shamm‘ah was the last church held by the Melkites, 
about the year 725 A.D., when all other churches throughout 
the land of Egypt had passed into the hands of the Jacobites. 
How long it remained with the Melkites is uncertain: but the 
violent antipathy of the two factions no doubt gave a cause of 
quarrel and conquest to the Jacobites, long before the time when, 
according to Macrizi*, it was made over to the Hebrews. The 
synagogue is about 65 ft. long and 35 ft. broad, and shows in 


1 New Era Magazine, July, 1905. 

2 Ancient Coptic Churches, Oxford, 1884, p. 168. Facing p. 155 is a design 
of the Kasr with the position of the synagogue marked ; see also Butler, 
The Arab Conquest of Egypt, p. 240. 

8 Al-Khitat, II, 153, at the top. In the J. £., s.v. Eaypt, I have 
attributed, upon hearsay, the opinion that this synagogue is the old 
St. Michael Church to Mr. E. N. Adler (quoting J. Q. R., IX, 670). It 
deserves notice that Abii Salih knows nothing of this change of the 
church into a synagogue. See Evetts, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, 


p. 122. 
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miniature a Coptic basilica in its simplest and perhaps its earliest 
form. If the eastern end has suffered some alteration, the nave, 
side aisles, and returned aisles with triforium above, are unchanged 
from the old design, though whitewash has long since defaced the 
splendid colours once blazoned on the walls. In point of detail 
there is not much of interest remaining, except the fine stucco 
work about the arch of triumph, the tank or well behind the apse, 
and the carved doors at the end of the south aisle, upon which one 
may notice gazelles, and that other ancient Christian symbol, 
a pair of birds with retorted drooping heads, and between them 
a bunch of grapes—a symbol one may see graven with equal 
fidelity in the Mosque of St. Sophia.” 

5. “Synagogue of the Babylonians (,.3|,¢).—This synagogue is 


9 


also in Kasr al-Sham’. 


Ibn Dukmak ismore precise: “Synagogueof the Babylonian 
Jews in Kasr al-Rim in the Jews’ lane near al-Mu‘allakah !.” 


Coming to Cairo, al-Makrizi continues :— 

6. “Synagogue in al-Jaudariyyah, This synagogue is in the 
Harat al-Jaudariyyah of Cairo. It has lain waste since the Caliph 
al-Hakin bi-Amr Allah destroyed the Harah [in his anger] against 
the Jews, as we have already related in speaking about the 
Harahs.” 

It is somewhat difficult to determine where this synagogue 
was situated. The topography of the older part of Cairo was 
already much changed in the days of al-Makrizi from what 
it had been during the Fatimide rule; and since then a few 
important changes have obliterated a number of ancient 
landmarks. This is especially true of the “Rue Mousky ” 
(so called after the Amir ‘Izzal-Din Misek, a relative of 
Saladin, who died at Damascus in 1188), a strategic street cut 
through by Bonaparte after the revolt of October, 1798, 
and of its prolongation the “Rue Neuve,” finished at the 
time of Isma’il Pasha. 

TPL teas lyst ogedl Gp esl pn 132 yordl sll oye Fan y 
dalz.Jl, Cf Sambari, |. c., p. 118, in whose time it was in ruins, Sce also 
J.Q. R., XVIII, 11. 
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According to Ravaisse1, whose excellent studies on the 
oldest topography of Cairo were the first of their kind, 
the Harat al-Jaudariyyah—so called from the Jaudari, a 
troop of 400 men forming part of the army of the 
Fatimide Conqueror—was bounded on the north by the 
Harat al-Umara, on the south by the Harat Zuwailah, 
on the east by the Harat al-Dailam, on the west by 
the Harat al-Waziriyyah; i.e. it was directly west of 
the present mosque al-Ashraf, about the position of the 
Shari al-Hamzaiwi of to-day. The story need not be 
told here why and how the Caliph al-Hakim cleared the 
Jaudariyyah of its Jews and turned the synagogue into 
a mosque 2, 

The same al-Hakim was responsible for doing a like evil 
with another synagogue, not quite as far north in the city 
as this. As one enters the inner city by the old Bab 
Zuwailah, with its ancient doors, upon the nails of which 
are hung innumerable bits of cloth devoted to the numens 
of the place and which the passers-by devotedly kiss, one 
goes north past the mosque al-Mu‘ayyid, through the Shari‘ 
al-Sukkariyyah into the Shari‘ al-“Akkadin. Just before 
a Sabil around which one turns into the Harat al-Rim °, 
there is a door leading downwards a few steps through 
a dark corridor into a small mosque‘. There are in it 
: 1 Paul Ravaisse, Essai sur l’Histoire du Caire, in the publications of the 
Ecole Frangaise du Caire, vol. I, p. 423; Topographie du Caire, ibid., II, 
p. 4. Sketch maps of the ancient city will also be found there. 

2? Al-Kalkashandi, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 73 ; al-Makrizi, Khitat, II, p. 5; 
J. E.,1.c. He then forced the Jews to live in the Harat Zuwailah : Paris 
MS. Arabe, 1817, foi.51a (ascribed to Ibn Zilak) \ySeny day; i> yaa) 25 
cseledl Iplatls? Vy ys. Cf Ibn Tyas, 7a’rtkh Migr, p. 51. 

3 There were two Harat al-Rim. Al-Makrizi (Khitat, I, p, 11!) calls 
them wl ey! ile and isls!! Sa ile, or simply 4,5\5s \ The 
more common designation seems, however, to have been ex)! ilo 
Lalell eal ile, diel (Khitat, II, p. A, near bottom; cf. Abi-l- 
Mahasin, II, 416, and Evetts, Churches of Egypt, p. 2). The Harat al-Rim 
al-Sufla is the one intended here. Al-Makrizi adds that it was destroyed 
by al-Hakim in the year 399 a. H. 

* Al-Makrizi, Khitat, II, p. 100 (cf. I, p.361) ‘In olden times the gate 
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three or four very ancient pillars, and on each side of the 
Mibrab an old door, now closed up. Near the entrance 
are a well and a pool. It is an ill-favoured building and 
not in frequent use. In olden times the original Bab al- 
Zuwailah, built by the Ka‘id Jauhar, was quite near to this 
spot. The fact that one has to descend to reach the mosque 
is in itself peculiar; all the Egyptian mosques that I have 
seen must be reached by a flight of steps. The little 
building was known in former times as the “Mosque of 
Sam ibn Nih” (i.e.Shem, son of Noah). At a later period 
its name was changed to that of “Ibn al-Banna,” after 
a learned Koran exegete attached to it as teacher, one 
Muhammad ibn al-Banna abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shafa‘a, who 
died 591 A. H.(=1195)!. Al-Makrizi has the tradition that 
it was formerly a Karaite synagogue. He says: “The 
Mosque of Ibn al-Banna is within the gate Zuwailah. It 
goes popularly by the name of Sam ibn Nuh. But this 
[ascription] must be a pure invention, without any basis; 
for, probably, Sam ibn Nuh never entered the land of 
Egypt. I have heard it said that this mosque was a 
synagogue of the Karaite Jews known by the name of 
Sam ibn Nuh, and that al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah the 
Fatimide took possession of it when he destroyed the 


Zuwailah, vvhich the Ka‘id Jauhar built, was at the head (or beginning) 
of the Harat al-Rim, where to-day is an arch near to the mosque known 
as [that of] Sam ibn Nuh.” See also Ravaisse, Topographie du Caire, II, 
p- 409. ‘Ali Mubarak in Al-Khittah al-Jadidah gives the location as 
follows: “The hospice (d25)5) of Sam ibn Nah. The hospice is inside 
the Zuwailah gate, near the Sabil (fountain) of the ‘Akkadin, which was 
built by Jamtakan al-‘Aziz Muhammad near its gate opposite the Sik 
al-Katu in [the neighbourhood of] al-Mu‘ayyid—as one goes from the 
Zuwailah gate to al-Ashrafiyyah.” In another place (I, p. 31) the same 
author speaks of it as the “Zawiyat Salim,” which seems evidently to 
be an arabicizing mistake. ‘Thirteenth section: the Shari‘ al-Mana- 
khaliyyah and Sukkariyyah. It commences at the Zawiyat Salim, 
which is opposite the gate Sak al-Mu‘ayyid. It ends at the Bab al- 
Mutawalli (i. e. Zuwailah).” 

1 Abi-l-Mahasin, IT, 413, has in the text eL.)! yl ds“, but the correct 
reading is given in the Editor’s MS. A. 
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synagogues, and turned it into a mosque.” To which, 
Ali Mubarak Pasha, the painstaking author of the Al- 
Khittah al-Jadidah, adds!: “The Jews in Cairo, to-day, 
imagine that Sam ibn Nih is buried here. Those of them 
who have turned Moslems swear by this mosque. I have 
this upon the authority of the Cadi of the Jews, Ibrahim 
ibn Faraj Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Kafi al-Da‘idi al-‘Anati.” 
A careful examination seems to confirm the view of 
al-Makrizi and his tradition, whatever may be the origin 
of the tradition connecting the place with the patriarch 
Shem. 

According to al-Kalkashandi, when the Jews were driven 
out of the Harat al-Jaudariyyah, they moved further north 
into the Harat Zuwailah (see below), in which, or near 
which, the following synagogues were situate :— 


7. “Synagogue of the Karaites.—This synagogue is reached 
from opposite the Bab Sirr al-Maristan al-Mansiriyyah, in a idm, 
to which one comes in the Harat al-Zuwailah; but a postern that 
was there blocked the way, so that it could be reached only from 
the Harat Zuwailah. It is a synagogue used exclusively by the 
community of Karaite Jews.” 

8. “Synagogue of the Dar al-Hadrah.—This synagogue is in 
the Hairat Zuwailah, in a street known to-day as the Darb al-Ra‘id, 
and it is one of the synagogues ..... i 

g. “Synagogue of the Rabbanin.—This synagogue is in the 
Harat Zuwailah in a street known to-day as Darb al-Banadin. 
One comes from it opposite to al-Sab‘a Kat and the Suwaikat 
al-Mas‘idi. It is a synagogne belonging exclusively to the 
Rabbinite Jews.” 


10, “Synagogue Ibn Shumaikh.—This synagogue is in the 
neighbourhood of the Madrasah al-Ashuriyyah* in the Harat al- 
Zuwailah. It is one of those used by the Karaites.” 


1 Vol. VI, pp. 30, 46. 

2 On the margin at the bottom of p. 471: jodL Uae! 13Xe “a 
vacant space in the original !” 

8 According to Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Thahir (eighth century), the 
Madrasah was on property that formerly belonged to a Jew, the physician 
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Sambari says of it: “Synagogue of the Karaites. The 
road by which one went to it at that time was in a portion 
of the city called al-Khurunfush ; from which one goes to 
the Harah of the Karaites. It is called ‘Synagogue of Ibn 
Zoméah ?’”. 

11. “Synagogue of the Samaritans.—This synagogue is in the 
Harat al-Zuwailah in the street Darb al-Kurani. It belongs to the 
Samaritans*, And all of the synagogues of Cairo just mentioned 
were built during the time of Islam, without any doubt.” 


To determine the position of these various synagogues 
would require a special investigation in each case. We are 
concerned only with No. 9, which is quite evidently the 
one referred to in the Hujjah. It is, in both cases, described 
in exactly the same manner. But the pronunciation of the 
name of the street in which it lay is not clear. In the 
Hujjah it might be read_polksl, .pokdl or .skJl, Al-Makrizi 
has, in the printed edition ® .pskJ!, But, as the printing is 
in no manner reliable, I have, through the kindness of 
M. H. Guérin of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, been 
able to consult MSS. Arabes, 1729-1730 and MSS. Arabes, 
1731-1732 of the collection there. MS. 1730, fol. 28, v° 
has .poltl; but MS. 1732, fol. 37, v° .pokJl. Al-Nabbadhin 
would mean “ the street of the wine-sellers” ; while al-Ban- 
nadin might signify “the street of the standard-sellers” or 
“the drapers.” M. Casanova adopts the first reading, and 
he is right, though the name seems a misnomer in Moham- 
medan Cairo, and in none of the authorities does the word 


Ibn Jami‘, and in a lane entirely inhabited by Jews. Khitat, II, p. 368: 
aia Lys sdly Utila CK Wy credll arom yt! aayédll plo Calf 
Be Ugsiiny GAM AGLI pool ding LIT eye carr Ahydle Cull 
cntll Fb Coflt crag Sptell Wn DGB Lg WE... dal, 

1 Le, I, p. 136: sp pra mn pow ome 72 DP WR FM Pp ow 
mow jo AMR p20) Pp dw (read mam) mond ODM wm oT 


(Paris MS. rns). 
2 Cf. Menahem of Volterra in Luncz, Jerusalem, I, p. 185. 


5 II, pp. 41, 471. 
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occur written with a dhdl. In regard to the street al- 
Bannadin al-Makrizi says: “The street al-Bannadin is in 
the Harat al-Riim. It is called al-Bannadin from the many 
bands of soldiers [that lived there] during the Fatimide 
dynasty. Afterwards it went by the name of ‘Darb al- 
Amir Jaudar’ .... i.e. the Amir ‘lm al-Din Sanjar 
al-Salihi, known as Amir Jaudar.” This cannot, therefore, 
be the street referred to. The reading “ Nabbadhin”’ is 
curiously substantiated by Sambari, who, according to the 
Paris MS. (Library of the All. Isr. Univ. H. 133 A. fol. 68a 
=ed. Neubauer, p. 137), describes the Musta‘arrab Synagogue 
as being: Nop INN ns DIDN nyxp “yao dx NPI Nno3 
saynon bx pv Sx ans on imi pra Nd pad bx ane. 

In order fully to understand where the synagogue lay, it 
is necessary to look at the present Jewish quarter of Cairo, 
which lies in the heart of the old city. It is, in a general 
way, an irregular square, bounded on the north by the 
Shari‘ al-Khurunfush, on the south by the Rond Point du 
Mouski and the Rue Neuve (al-Sikkah al-Jadidah), on the 
east by the Shari‘ Bain al-Surain, and on the west by the 
Shari‘ al-Sarrafiyyah. Out of this the north-west corner— 
the present Harat Zuwailah—must be excluded, as no Jews 
live there. 

I have gone to the trouble of noting down each street 
within and around this area, as well as the synagogues 
which it contains. The numbers correspond to those upon 
the accompanying plan! :— 

1 The peculiar enumeration is due to the fact that I have endeavoured 
to keep as far as possible the original numbers inserted in the map by 
the Survey Department. Only a few of the principal streets had been 
noted, and one number often covered a number of streets. The pains- 
taking topographical studies of the French Expedition resulted in a 
series of lists which will be found in vol. XVIII of their Description de 
1’ Egypte, Paris, 1829. On p. 196 there is an enumeration of the streets 
and limits of the Jewish quarter, which I have copied in Appendix II. 
And, finally, the minute study of ‘Ali Mubarak Pasha in his Al-Khittah 
al-Jadidah (Bulak, 1888) gives a good deal] of information about things as 
he found them. I have, therefore, given a translation of the passages 
concerned in Appendix III. 
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514 soll CS) Al-Sikkah al-Jadidah. 
aig (Pen K+ lt Shari’ Mukassir al-Hashib; entrance 
{from the Mouski: the street goes around the Darb al- 
Sakalibah (741) up to the Darb al-Kuttab (744). 

1. Jem! 9 Darb al-Sabil. 

2. eval x wy Darb Sik al-Farakh. 

3. il > Darb al-Tchelebi. 

4. Whol w,> Darb al-Muballat. 

5 (and 744 a). ATI wy Darb al-Kuttab. 

6. SynacocuE Turkiyyah in the Harat Sakalibah. 

7. ada) ilels dike ‘Atfat Ka‘at al-Fuddah. 

9. yal G9 Darb al-Diirah. 

11. edS Wy Darb Kadib. 

12. yl dake ‘Atfat al-Kattawi. 

13. dyes” 9 Darb Mahmid, in which is the SynaGoGuE of 
Maimonides. 

14. AJM dake ‘Atfat al-Isbitaliyyah, in which is the “Pharmacie 
Israelite de Bienfesance.” 

15. (slag Qs Darb al-Khumussani, in which is the Synacoguz 
Talmud Torah. 

16. yaill > Darb al-Dahhan, in which is the Synacocus of 
R. Jacob Abu Sha‘rah. 

17. _jradl > Darb al-Nagir; in the ‘Atfat R. Hayyim is the 
SynacoeuE of R, Hayyim Capisi. 

18. Continuation of No. 2. ell Gm & > Shari‘ Sak al-Farakh. 

19. .polall oggall diee ‘Atfat al-Yahid al-Karra’in; where the 
quarter of the Karaites commences. 

20. i3 5 dake ‘Atfat Zumuruddah. 

21. cll dtke ‘Atfat al-Dabbah. 

22. dsl dike ‘Atfat al-Musaffi. 

23. {ball 49 Darb al-‘Attar. 

24, dalisl athe ‘Atfat al-Kal‘ayah. 

25. Je dike “Atfat Ghali. 

26. dota! dm 9 Darb Kanisat al-Yahid. 
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27. ial dake ‘Atfat al-Kanisah, in which is the Karaite 
SyNnaGoGuE. 

28. Continuation of No. 26. 

29. Rabbinate and School of the Karaite community. 

30. ipay> dike ‘Atfat Jauharah. 

31 and 33. Gaull Saw chen Shari‘ Sik a N limit of 

32. Gwdsd] Lane ijl Harat Khamis al-‘Adas Karaite Quarter. 

34. ud oe Shari‘ al-Khurunfush. 

35. aly; ile Harat Zuwailah. 





35a. Entrance to the Harat Zuwailah from the Shari‘ 

Bén al-Surén 
36. Two churches Harat 
37. pees dake ‘Atfat Shuhairah  rawailah, 
38. Gugdill sc dike ‘Atfat ‘Abd al-Kudis 
39. (Sgletell dike ‘Atfat al-Ashmawi 


40. Continuation of Nos. 2 and 18. ell Ge pe Shari‘ Sik 
al-Farakh, 

41. Lyall Urs Hish al-Sif, a three-cornered courtyard in 
which is the Radbaz Synacocuz. At the end is Khish Ya‘bes. 

42. uydpall Wy> Darb al-Misriyin. 

43. Continuation of Nos. 2, 18, and 4o. 

44. pital 3 baal) Sy eo Shari‘ Sik al-Sayarif al-Saghir (very 
small). 

45. lapel! (4 Shari‘ al-Makasisa. 

46. iS dl jt Shari‘ al-Khurdajiyyah. 

47. iypulsill gj Shari’ al-Nahhasin. 

48. iii dl el Shari‘ al-Khurunfush. 

49. jx SI KSileall qu g\% Shari’ Sak al-Sayarif al-Kabir. 

225. ev! il» Harat al-Rim. 

238. 25,2)! ¢\2 Shari‘ al-Ashrafiyyah. 

2854. % 3 eons Shari‘ al-Sukariyyah. 

285 5. .polisl he Shari‘ al-‘Akkadin. 

285. 43,91 512 Shari’ al-Ghiriyyah. 

285d. 125,25) eos Shari‘ al-Ashrafiyyah. 
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321. 
514. 


657. 


uit ai i ik. Sikkat al-Khurunfush. 
isvall aXI Al-Sikkah al-Jadidah. 
\plJ1 > Darb al-Bar&bara, in which is the Ashkenazic 


SyNnAGOGUE. 


573. 
675. 
693. 
733. 


734. 


LN ws? gt Shari‘ Taht al-Riba. 
yealsll gl. Harat al-Fahhamin. 
iigm Usy> i\> Harat Khiish Hinah. 
eu »\4 Shari‘ al-Jami‘. 
wall ys Darb al-Misriyyin, in which is the SynacocuE 


of the Heyptiees. 


737. 
741. 
742. 
743. 
744. 


iil pal aX. Sikkat al-Sarrafiyyah. 

isla! G49 Darb al-Sakélibah. 

bad ailrall ¢, 4 Shari‘ al-Sarrafiyyah. 

Syed! = Zukak al-Mustaukad. 

Kasll ilels eh Shari‘ Ka‘at al-Fuddah, in which is No. 6 


SynacoovE of the Portuguese. 


753. 


atLall sles eel i)» Harat al-Sab‘ Ka‘at al-Kibliyyah, which 


leads into No, goo. 


755. 
757. 
788. 
816. 
818. 3 
819. 
900. 
901. 


wy oe 4 Shari‘ Bain al-Sirain. 

ills en ele Shari‘ al-Sab‘ Ka‘at. 
ceetyll ile Harat al-Shishini. 

iy, 5s al ile andl gle Shari‘ al-Sab' Kwat al-Bahriyyah. 
S95yJ1 ithe ‘Atfat al-Barkiikiyyah. 

it Uny> Hl Harat Hiish ‘Isa. 

2381 Ged] Spe ¢l% Shari’ Sik al-Samak al-Kadim. 

inab yl ye eee Shari‘ Khan Abi Takiyyah. 

. Mosque of al-Mu‘ayyid. 

. Mosque of Sam ibn Nih. 

. Bab Zuwailah. 

. Rabbinate of the Rabbinite Jews. 

. Cattaui School and SynacouE of R. Ishmael Tarogi. 

SynacocuE of Ba‘al ha-Nés. 

. Jewish Hospital, closed by sanitary inspectors. 

. Remains of gate which closed in the Jewish quarter. 

. Synagogue of the Ashkenazic Jews. 


Deo vOwD> 
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The synagogues at present in Cairo are the following!:— 


I. nvasnd p’p Synagogue of the Egyptian Jews in the Darb 
al-Misriyyin (No. 734). The present building is about 
forty-five years old ?. 

.mpny p’p the Turkish Synagogue in the Harat al- 
Sakélibah, a part of the Shari’ Ka‘at al-Fuddah (No. 744). 
It is so called because it was built by a Spanish woman 
that came from Constantinople. 

. D2’D1n p’p Rambam Synagogue in the ‘Atfat al-Hammam 
(so called after the Hammam al-Yahid there), a part of 
the Darb Mahmid (No. 13)*. 

. 1277970 p’p Synagogue of David ibn Abi Zimra, in the Hiish 
al-Sif (No. 41). 

. ‘DIDI ON 34 p*p Synagogue of Rab Hayyim Capisi (who 
died in 1631, and whose grave in the Hiish Menasche of 


1 Thelist was made out for me by the Hakam Bashi, Raphael A. Bensimon. 
In the Jewish quarter they are ten in number, and a favourite oath is 


LEI 26 thet. 


2 I suggest that this is the synagogue of the Musta‘arrab Jews (i.e. 
Arabic = native Egyptian Jews) mentioned by Sambari, ].¢., p. 119, in 
which the so-called Sunbati Bible Codex was found. It is not there 
to-day. On p. 137 he says (according to the text of the Paris MS. ; see 
above): ‘‘the synagogue in which we, together with the Palestinian 
(or Syrian) Jews, pray to-day is in the Harat Zuwailah, the road to 
which, at that time, was in a district called al-Sab‘ Ka‘at, from which 
one passed into another district called Darb al-Nabbadhin ; to-day we 
call it Darb al-Kanis al-Musta‘arrab.”” It seems that, at the time of 
Radbaz (1527), there was only one synagogue in Cairo that was in general 
use among the Rabbanites, that ef the Musta‘arrabim. It was also used 
by the Jews from Morocco and Tunis, &c., the Ma‘arbim (= Mughrabim) ; 
though each community had its own officers, precentor and beadle (l.¢., 
p- 157). This synagogue was closed in 1545 on account of the differences 
that had arisen between the leaders of the Sefardim and the Karaites, 
Then it was destroyed; but not wholly, the balustrades (nx:4275) alone 
having suffered. It was reopened by Ibrahim Pasha in the year 1594 at 
the instance of R. Eleazar Scandari and R. Jacob ibn Hayyim. 

3 This is the synagogue called by Sambari (l.c., p. 134) ‘Synagogue 
of the Mughrabi Congregation.” Speaking of Maimonides, he says: 
Dpd OVA My)... IW P’p SW NOI OVA Nps Pon m1 wo ww ma 
ma pp Sw nos maa yen 22. This is the little underground 
‘‘ hospital” attached to the synagogue. 
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. the Basatin cemetery is reverently oiled and worshipped), 
in the ‘Atfat R. Hayyim, a part of the Darb al-Nasir 
(No. 17). 

. MMywras apy’ 9 p’”p Synagogue of R. Jacob Abu-Sha‘rah ! in 
the Darb al-Dabhin (No. 16). The older synagogue is 
under the ground and next to the present building. 

. mn swobn p’p Synagogue Talmud Torah in the Darb al- 
Humussani (No. 15). 

. ONY ND p”p Synagogue of the Portuguese, in the Harat 
al-Fuddah, a part of the Darb al-Kuttab (No. 744). 

pin bya p”p Synagogue of the Ba‘al ha-Nés, in the Darb 
al-Sakalibah (No. 741. F.) 2. 

. Karaite Synagogue in the ‘Atfat al-Kanisah (No. 27). 

. Ashkenazic Synagogue in the Darb al-Barabara (No.657.8.) 
in the Rosetti quarter of the city. 

12. ON yy p”p Synagogue ‘Es Hayyim in the ‘Abbasiyyah. 

13. New Synagogue in the ‘Abbasiyyah quarter: unnamed. 

14. DOWN Ayw p”p Synagogue Sha‘ar ha-Shimayim, the new 
large synagogue in the Isma‘iliyyah quarter. | 


Is it possible to identify the synagogue mentioned in the 
Hujjah and in al-Makrizi with any of the foregoing? The 
“Darb al-Nabbadhin” does not exist to-day. But its position 
may be approximately fixed by the additional information 
given that it was in the Harat Zuwailah, and in close 
proximity to the “Saba‘ Ka‘at” and the “Suwaikat al- 
Mas‘idi.” The district Zuwailah*® had its name from 


1 Sambari, 1. ¢., p. 162, &e. 

2 The story connected with this synagogue I have told elsewhere. It 
is impossible to say who this D7 591 is. Moses of Damwah is so called 
(Sambari, l.c., p. 160), as is also Samuel ibn Sid (id., p. 162), At the 
time of Sambari there was a (private ?) synagogue in the possession of 
this Samuel ibn Sid or Sidillo, w»vo p’p (id., p. 145), which in another 
place (pp. 157, 162) appears as x»YID p’p dw non, resulting from a 
confusion with “Seville.” Samuel ibn Sid came from Spain to Cairo, 
c. 1492, and was instrumental in saving the Jews at the time of the 
Ahmad Pasha revolt (1524). 

3 This is the usual pronunciation. H. C. Kay, Al Kahira and its Gates, 
in J.R.A,S., N.S., vol. XIV, p. 235, pronounces Zawilah, probably following 
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a Berber tribe that occupied one of the suburbs of al- 
Mahdiyyah in Tunis and sent a contingent of troops to 
the Ka’id Jauhar. These soldiers were quartered in the 
south-east part of the new city. A twin gate formed the 
southern entrance into the city “by the oratory called 
Mesgid Sam ibn Nih; and when Moizz came to El 
Kahirah, he entered by one of them, that which is 
adjoining the oratory, and of which the arch is still 
remaining and known by the name of Bab el Kos1.” 
The present Bab Zuwailah? is further to the south; and 
was built at the same time as the second wall of Cairo 
by Badr al-Jamali in 1087. The Harat al-Kim was 
originally outside the city. 

There is, at present, a Harat Zuwailah just north-west 
of the Jewish quarter (Nos. 35a, 36, 37, 38, 39); or, rather, 
in the north-west corner of the irregular square mentioned 
as containing this quarter. One enters it (No. 35 a) from 
the Shari‘ Bain al-Surain. It contains a collection of the 
narrowest possible streets, which are now almost exclu- 
Yakit (see Zubdat Kashf al-Mamilik, ed. Ravaisse, 1894, p. 29). In the 
copy of the Cairo Megillah, now in the possession of Mr. Schialom Levy, 
of Cairo, it is said that the head of Ahmad Pasha was put up ww by 
mn. The Megillah -was copied some 67 years ago by Mr. Levy’s father 
from certain fragments which were afterwards thrown into the Genizah, 
and which are now probably in Cambridge. It is curious to note that 
the mistake is an old one. Sambari (l.c., p. 145) has the same reading, 
which is probably due to the tradition that the Banu Zuwailah “ were 
descendants of Hawilah ibn Kush ibn Ham ibn Nuh,” al-Kalkashandi, 
I, 223. 

1 Lane, Cairo Fifty Years Ago, 1896, p. 40. Al-Makrizi, Khitat, I, p. 380; 
Abi-l-Mahiasin, II, p. 423; Paul Ravaisse, Essai sur l’histoire du Caire, 
p. 423: Topographie du Oaire, II, p. 4. 

2 In 1416 the Sultan al-Mu‘ayyid (after whom the mosque near by is 
named) put on the minarets; Kay, l.c., p. 237. It is sometimes called 
“Bab al-Mutawalli” (or Butawalli), because the last independent ruler 
of Egypt, Tuman Bey, who was hanged there by the Sultan Salim in 


1516 was only “préposé aux commandements ” (CJyze, It is more 
rarely called Bab al-Sukkariyyah on account of the street into which it 
leads. See al-Kalkashandi, tr. Wiistenfeld, p. 69; al-Makrizi, Khitat, I, 
p. 380; Ibn Iyas, Index, p. 140; Yakub Artin Pasha in Bulletin of the 
Inst. Egypt, 1883, p. 148 ; Van Berchem, Corpus, p. 62. 
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sively inhabited by Copts. It comprises the streets Harat 
Zuwailah, the two old churches (one Coptic, the other 
Armenian), the “Atfat Shuhairah, the ‘Atfat ‘Abd al-Kudis, 
and the ‘Atfat al-Ashmawi. There is, at present, no outlet 
to the south ; though there was one formerly into the Dar 
in which is the present Karaite synagogue. 

The present Harat Zuwailah is, of course, too small to 
fit in with the data given us by the topographists. In 
former times it was much larger, and reached a good deal 
further south—how far originally we cannot tell. In 
al-Makrizi’s time already it had been pushed northward. 
“ Harat Zuwailah is a big quarter,” he says!; “between it 
and Bab Zuwailah there are many quarters.” At his time, 
and certainly at the time of our Hujjah, it must have 
comprised what is practically the whole of the present 
Jewish quarter, together with the Harat al-Sakalibah ; 
and the “head of the Harah,” or its commencement would 
have been nearer the Shari Sik al-Sayarif al-Kabir 
(No. 49), the present second entrance to the quarter. The 
“Sab' Ka‘at” or “Seven Courts” can approximately be 
determined, as the name has persisted up to the present 
day*. The Harat al-Sab‘ Ka‘at al-Kibliyyah (southern) 
lies on the other side of the Rue Neuve (No. 753). On the 
right-hand side it connects with the Shari‘ Sik al-Samak 
al-Kadim (No. 90°); on the left, it crosses the Rue Neuve 
and turns to the east as the Shari‘ al-Sab’ Ka‘at al- 
Bahriyyah (No. 816) or “western.” In general, then, 
the “Seven Courts” lay south-east of the Harat Zuwailah. 

Where the Suwaikat al-Mas‘tidi was I am unable to 
determine. Al-Makrizi speaks of it as a lane that “leads 
from the Harat Zuwailah to the Darb al-Sakalibah; the 

1 Khitat, II, p. 4. ; 

2 See Ravaisse, Essai sur Vhistoire du Caire, p.89 ; Casanova, Hist. et Descript. 
de la Citadelle du Caire, p. 64. Al-Makrizi (Khitat, I, 59) has an account of 
the Sab‘ Ka‘at as Dar. ‘+The Saba Kaat is a quarter in which the principal 
Khans of Cairo are situated, and in which wealthy Moghrebbins reside, 


In the so-called seven saloons are the warehouses of the principal whole- 
sale dealers, &c.” Patton, Hist. of the Egyptian Revolution, II, 309 ; cf. 1, 78. 
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first part of which [lane] was known by the name of 
the powerful Ka’id Mas‘td al-Mustansir. Then it was 
called after Kaukab al-Daulah ibn al-Hanaki.” Does he, 
perhaps, refer to the lower portion of the Shari’ Suk 
al-Farakh ? M. Casanova, however, identifies it with the 
present Shari‘ al-Sab' Ka‘at al-Bahriyyah—with what 
reason I cannot see. 

The neighbourhood in which the search must be made 
is, however, plain: near the present second entrance into 
the Jewish quarter. Here there are two synagogues: the 
synagogue of David ibn Abi Zimra in the Hish al-Suf 
(No. 41) and the synagogue of the Egyptian Jews in the 
Darb al-Misriyyin (No. 734). M. Casanova has decided 
that the first is the one referred to. Against this there are 
two considerations. The synagogue that bears the name 
of the distinguished Talmudic authority (who died in 1589) 
was, possibly, a synagogue founded by him or in his 
honour; and therefore much later than the time of our 
Hujjah. The Darb al-Nabbadhin is spoken of as being 
opposite to the Sab‘ Ka‘at, or as leading into one opposite to 
it. It is more than likely that this is the Darb al-Misriyyin, 
and it is possible that in former times there was direct 
passage from it into the Sab’ Ka‘at. The “Synagogue 
of the Egyptian Jews’ would evidently be the chief 
synagogue of the quarter, and more likely than any other 
to have preserved its original position. I would, therefore, 
suggest that it is on the spot where the “Synagogue of the 
Rabbinite Jews” was of old. 


APPENDIX I. 


Streets in the Jews’ quarter according to the Description 
de l’ Egypte, Paris, 1829, p. 196. 
Sytall ile 
iS yeas! sc Jew Sabil ‘Abd al-Rahman Kinhiyyah. 
gyal ws Darb al-Misriyyin. 
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Jami‘ al-Jai‘aniyin. 
Al-Makasis. 

Hish al-Siaf. 

Hish al-Bashlimah. 
Sabil ‘Abd al-Kadir. 
Harat al-Sakalibah. 
Darb al-Dubhan. 
Jami‘ Bakt Kurumait. 
Harat al-Karra’in. 
Darb al-Musir. 
‘Atfat al-Furn. 

Darb al-Humussani. 
‘Atfat al-Dhahabi. 
“Atfat al-Janinah. 
Darb al-Kadim. 
Darb al-Jazirah. 
Darb al-Matbakh. 
Darb al-Magh&ribah. 
“Atfat al-Jabaliyah. 
“Atfat al-Khamarah. 


[Sikkat al-Khurunfush. | 


on p. 202, 

Bain al-Sirain. 
Ka‘at al-Fuddah. 
Darb al-Dirah. 
Wakalat al-Yanisin. 
Wakalat al-‘Ajatin. 
Hammam al-Yahid. 
Harat Zuwailah. 


Mm 2 
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APPENDIX II. 


Account of the streets forming the Jewish quarter of 
Cairo, from ‘Ali Mubarak Pasha’s al-Khittah al-Jadidah, 
vol. III, p. 5. 

“ Shari‘ Bain al-Sirain, On its left side is a Harah, known as 
Harat Zuwailah. It is a very large Harah in which are byways 
and Harahs in the following order :—On the right side, the ‘Atfat 
al-Kanisah; the ‘Atfat al-Adawi; and the ‘Atfat al-Ashmawi. 
On the left are the Harat Amin Kashif, by means of which one 
reaches to the Harat Nakhlat al-Karaji. Inside [of the Harah|] 
is a street known as the Darb al-Bi’r; then a small byway, and 
then the Harat Nakhlat al-Karaji. This Harat Zuwailah is one 
of the oldest Harahs, of which al-Makrizi speaks as follows:— 
In describing the Maristén al-Mansiri, he says, ‘it 
reaches from the Bab Sirr al-Maristan to the Khurunfush and to 
the Bab al-Kafiri and to the Harat Zuwailah.’ Then he says 
‘that one who goes from the Bab al-Khurunfush comes to the 
Harat Barjawan [and] to the Harat Zuwailah.’ It results from 
all this that the Harat Zuwailah, known to-day by this name, is 
only a small part of the old Harah mentioned in the Khitat, and 
that this Harah is not equal to that mentioned by al-Makrizi. 
After examination and reflection it appears that the Harat 
Zuwailah originally included the Harat al-Yahid al-Rabbanin, to 
which one comes through the Sik al-Sayyarifah: the Harat al- 
Yahid al-Karra’in, to which one comes through the Khutt al- 
Khurunfush near the Bab Sik al-Samak, and through the Shari‘ 
Khamis al-‘Adas from a new road which was originally a well- 
known bifurcation—Warshat Khamis al-‘Adas; and the Darb 
al-Sakalibah, to which one came through a lane on its left which 
leads from the Shari‘ al-Sikkah al-Jadidah about the place where 
is the Kantarat (Bridge) al-Muski. These four Harahs' are 
contiguous; except that the Harat al-Yahid al-Rabbanin was 
separated from the Harat Zuwailah by a mill aud a small dwelling 
near it. In the year 1290 A.H. the mill was taken and turned 
into a hospital for the sick poor of the Jews. At present there 
is no gate to the Harat Zuwailah; which is called by the Jews 


1 j,e. counting in the Harat Zuwailah. 
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‘Christian quarter,’ because a large number of Copts live there, 
and because they have a well-known church there called the 
Coptic Church. 

“From all that we have recorded, it results that the old Harat 
Zuwailah is [now} divided into four Harahs (quarters): the 
present Harat Zuwailah, the Harah of the Karaite Jews, the 
Harah of the Rabbanite Jews and the Darb al-Sakalibah. The 
greater part of this is called the ‘Jews’ Harah, though each 
[Harah] has its own gate in a district far from the other’. The 
interior [however], is almost one Harah. The Jews. have occupied 
these districts from of old....... Al-Makrizi mentions the 
following streets in the Harat Zuwailah: Darb Muhallas, known 
as Darb al-Rabid; Darb al-Washaki; Darb al-Kafji, called Darb 
Hallilah; and Darb al-Sakalibah. On account of the change of 
name and situation, none of these streets can now be identified, 
with the exception of the Darb al-Sakalibah, which is still known 
by this name. Of the lanes, he mentions Zukak al-Kabilah, and 
says that at his time there was in it a synagogue of the Jews’. 
Near to it is a street known as Zukak al-‘Asal, then as Zukak 
al-Ma‘sarah, then as Zukak al-Kanisah °.” 


Vol. III, p. 38:—“Shari‘ Harat al-Yahid al-Karra’in, commences 
at the Shari‘ Khamis al-‘Adas and ends at the Shari‘ al-Dubhan. 
Its length is 340 metres. On the right-hand side is a street 
known as Darb al-Kanisah, in which are two synagogues, one near 
to the other; then a small blind alley known as the ‘Atfat al-Sidd ; 
Darb al-Tabbakh, a large street in which is a synagogue known as 
the Synagogue of the Darb al-Tabbakh, in the middle of which 
[street] is a bath known as the Bath of the Harat al-Yahid‘, 
which is one of the old baths called by al-Makrizi Hammam 
al-Kuwaik: ‘This bath is in a space between the Harat Zuwailah 
and the street Shams al-Daulah, built by the Wazir ‘Abbas, 
a Wazir of the Fatimide dynasty, for his Dar, which was where 


1 These gates exist no longer. 

2 This synagogue is not mentioned in the list of al-Makrizi. 

8 & Synagogue Lane.” 

* P. 28 ‘As regards the Zuwailah well, it seems best to identify it 
with the well now to be found in the Hammam of the Harat al-Yahid 
in the middle of the Darb al-Tabbakh, one of the roads in the Harat al- 
Yahid al-Karra‘in.” 
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to-day is the street Shams al-Daulah, Then a merchant, Nir al- 
Din ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Mahmid ibn al-Kuwaik 
al-Rabi' al-Tukriti, rebuilt it in the year 749 [a.H.] and it was 
called after him?’ Then the Amir ‘Uthman Kathada, head of 
the Jami al-Kaihiya restored it together with the bath near by. 
After the year 1230 [4. H.] it went over into private hands... . 
It is used to this day, but only for women. It has no tubes; only 
pipes with taps. In it is a very big well .... After the Darb 
al-Tabbakh comes a byway, ‘Atfat Batikhah. On the left is the 
Darb al-Furn; then the ‘Atfat al-Bi’r. One who walks through 
this street reaches the Shiri‘ al-Sak&libah, the Shari‘ al-Makasig 
and the Shari’ Sik al-Samak al-Kadim. He can go through it, 
also, to the Sh&ri‘ al-Duhhan, the Shari‘ al-Dirah and the Sikkat 
al-Jadidah, from which he can turn in all directions. 

“The Shari‘ al-Sakalibah begins at the end of the Shari‘ Khan Abi 
Takiyyah (No. 901) and reaches the Harat Mukassar al-Hatab? 
(No. 10), near to the Jami‘ al-Magharibah. Its length is 350 metres, 
On the right-hand side are three blind alleys: one called the ‘Atfat 
al-Misriyyin (No. 734) in the middle of which is a synagogue. This 
is the street called al-Sakalibah by al-Makrizi, who says‘... .. 
One reaches this street by a lane through which one comes from 
the Harat Zuwailah, the first part of which is called after the 
Ka'iid Mas‘id al-Mustansir, then after Kaukab al-Daulah al- 
Hanaki’’ 

“The Shari‘ al-Dahhan commences at the end of the Shiri‘ al- 
Sakalibah and finishes at the Shari‘ al-Humussani. It is eighty-six 
metres long: on the right side are three blind alleys in this order : 
‘Atfat Hish al-Saf (No. 41), in which is a synagogue; al-‘Atfah 
al-Sughairah ; ‘Atfat Darb Nasir (No. 17), in which is a synagogue. 
On the left is the Darb al-Dahhan (No. 16), in which are two 


39 


synagogues near to one another *. 


1 Js this the Hammam al-Yahid in the street in which is the 
Rambam synagogue? The Darb Mahmid (No. 13) has, at present, no 
connexion with the Karaite quarter; but it may formerly have had. 
Then it would get its name from the same al-Kawaik who was ‘ibn 
Mahmid.” 

* At present ‘‘ al-Khashab,” with the same meaning. 

* It will be seen that ‘Ali Mubarak gives the name “ Shari‘ al-Dahhan”’ 
to Nos. 41, 18, 15, and 16. The two synagogues in No. 16 must be those 
of R. Ishmael and of R. Jacob, 
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P. 39:—‘‘ The Shari‘ al-Diirah commences where the Shari‘ 
al-Humussani and the Darb al-Tabbakh end and finishes at the 
Darb al-Muballat. At the right-hand side are the ‘Atfat al-Fuddah, 
so called because of a large workshop at the end of it, known as 
the Ka‘at al-Fuddah (No. 7), which Mohammad ‘Ali Pasha got 
possession of'...... This court exists to-day at the end of the 
‘Atfat al-Fuddah, only it is waste, and near it is the synagogue of 
the Karaite Jews. On the left side are the Darb al-Madaris and 
the ‘Atfat al-Kanisah, in which is a synagogue of the Rabbinite 
Jews. 

“The street Darb al-Muballat commences at the end of the 
Shari‘ al-Dirah, opposite the “Atfat al-Dirah, and ends at the 
Shari‘ al-Sakalibah. On the left-hand side is a blind street known 
as the Darb al-Kattan in which is a synagogue *. 

“The Shari‘ Sik al-Samak al-Kadim commences at the Shari‘ 
Khan Abi Takiyyah (No. gor) and the Shari‘ al-Sakalibah and 
reaches to the Shari‘ all-Bundakaniyyin . .. It is crossed by the 
street at the Sikkah al-Jadidah..... On the left-hand side are 
two alleys, and at the end is the Harat al-Sab' Ka‘at, which was 
originally a Dar of the Wazir Ibn al-Din ibn Zanbir and was so 


known.” 


APPENDIX III. 


Extracts from Abi al-‘Abbaés Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al- 
Kalkashandi, Gy! 3.201 eo; MS. Khedivial Library, 
Cairo. 

a. Part 3. On the officers of the Jews. 


Js! wll BG etiiley wb! otal we yell Ss¢al Sst] asst 
oe bd Le pI pi ay Glad! feed! alin ted ell yey Gundy 

1 It afterwards passed into the possession of the state, and then into 
that of Messrs. al-Kassan and Jacob Bey Cattaui. 

2 The names of the streets must have greatly changed; or, rather, 
have been shifted. The present Karaite synagogue is quite differently 
situated. The Shari‘ al-Darah is probably represented on the map by 
Nos. 9 and 744. 

3 Evidently in former times the name al-Muballat was given to Nos. 4, 
7444, and its continuation. Does he refer here to the Turkiyyah 


synagogue ? 
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Spel ads LT eg Sadly BIEN IST spe gay Gaal 131 gazll Sole ys 
Ey yeolell 3 Sly JW spp le I. LL ig! eee Gl 
Wyaage ade Le ans zal ce puserly dell ley ip met oa) oinky 
Vain 131 poole Jas? Lil pdmeelys Lais’y Iyaiye ale le eld yo ot, 
nal LaLa abysll Joot Lethal IF ye Wyrags Ist eae nsly 
oe Led dort ecols arg wy tule! Jomly swlssl sakes! land 





1 Mubyi al-Djn ibn ‘Abd al-Thahir lived in the eighth century a. H, 
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ual oe eel lM uly 095 (3 doles! sey be co bey solgel 
Sey jl nw HSlpe Ml eo op SL Uyeyey SG pte lps 
piralet SF coslill ceed uly 4ST ob wy ol eed oe? ot 
u! yt prsilic wmes ed sity Ugell by igo adbie past 
Wo duby dete or cIl Ue ular? ge yb UW Uy . Ergtes gual 
edad ppnerll ho cpasly det! Gayl all Wha cols uxt® (crys 
Lpaiidy Uncliice Wiley sia WGI WOY, Yasdy Ym old sho sy 
Sel, lee LSE ye bese fo etedid te Algal! Giles Canal yey 
ly jared Gm mnie La! de jer yl Cit all Gam (sil eae 
sheet SID apt Ib peyy joe Le del gall, dagall yo djl 
NEM, LS, Los call waits per GA SedIO gary Lind Jas 
ody cesbally cedbsl ye ptddeel Je aytell dak, acl Léytt ol 
peeasty = Gpid ayislle aqaleal Jared LIS, all lao dypall Lath 
Ce be atele djs CK Yy ole Yajle 9 pricliieg 595 VY jpadh 
redial 2 ymsty toby ser bed all Hedy Golly GM Ile I 
wo eet pd ae SIT Jl IV ge lly ably asl Wiley Gylill 
SN ptleles 5 Golly SN Gatll abd grecilyl deleny «ell 
ct 8 lead pap Se tae Jol Y atin 9S yo ted Fully ae 
dajdley HUM se J iygiyall cts craal all deleny ops HLM LpnAsl 
0 2 ye D2 J yer eae) raild . dla dl pl oad, ont 
nee tie at Wy ee y ald Ye get Ws site I ote OS Uy 
2 att ts Holly 6 oe Y ode sew US 3 ye JIG yy 
Wy DS cyte Wy KS pekeh posal oly oly vgs? val Ciba! Q st 
wigs et Gd go chade oe dln 3, Le ei ys + lays 
Ler per Gels b a Jad Vy sry 2y CUS ye was ate ye Ho¥ls 
Lah Deadly 6 te ily Aydle otad Jd Ky 02 Nygard ol 
WS pels dyer papey Cull alld USS GI Lb Lal Leb ¥y abs 
Gl poly Lesne paayis yyl Jarl Coll YG pita dol, sin 
+ lhey fe Kye who Wet aS SF lil Fl yall 
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wD gh cand dam oe aly end dab pall ade gl ye td OWS uy 
ey + deat SMI Sal (ot Bplly ois) OST G5! yo net) ole 
w ll Lay bead wad lod 53) ye 39 Lele dy sey lysils ¥ sls 
sel Uy dail Gli Y Co LSM Io SS gal cay ole! inl 
ail Lslall Iya logast Y alll dani lyst uly logols Kugid yy lagslé 
JS dod geo rad ws ° wade OS Va; w Je oh) lagdai Y, lp 
Key JME, oI I lapel dS yay wR BL WW 
WN seaagls Jes wal, de Gaal! SUI Bat, ol Usp ply Jeo! JI 
SaMall dy pals ptm ptee opi tyatr ald uly - Nled nro asjlly 
ot HST, Crntag pate taal ga sil sell sY padng 1m 
ces taealt) 945 CU Cae go ye Lely. Cagney pate ad aailir Ley yo 
sg V JF glo b esl PL Lc wal yl, . os Vs etenb Jit, 
ge Ll Gyll BB oe Szblexs GI) yl ple 3) 6 Gobll, Cel 
sia lye dill Sell Jarl Gd OSD GI yap Wl a LT 
1S Weill SI Wliol, dysll ixoge she pt! Jad ~ tly el) Lbley 
WSS) JeTmel (ge B+ tal Liked LF LS ele parang Kile Yaible, 
Sle resi l gel a) 
d. A second form of Firman. 
Ligh ogg! daly ess is say 
JUN areb all Dll vdeo dhaade Jar yl le all tem oer Ul 
de ally isle Vy AE YLOM JY aster Jie V Uyileoly o bb 
all yb. 5p deahe deed JD oliy srgey 0525 Jee Gill sone bate 
cyite ye doles JF Je iy! LM she Joe Gly de U dbs 
Whom gh28) SIN Gaucg cols] Gre IIb 3 pee CSglurg acliey 
LSI ye ote BaD LED ly reed gl dill oye JT ate 
yar pb parsley dele pil sed Vy tole aged WS I uly oye 
Sey CF ds! iS oly optell dele C5 » digae am le tell I, 
we pth De Le Syma etl ye Gledl  lfrey wted Ula 
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Ghal plely STI ST ye Wo V yl ee UU bse? Gl UG 
Bpr0s Aalew ted yong jis? ally flea tle) be tins ye HE very 
hog se pred 90 Godt IE WS «lie Ye semedy all ve 
GB tabby made mr yo goby med oe gily Jy + tute “Lal de 
poets sislee yn pt 909 - weil d dolel ye Gate yal wlige 
wzle Jol LST daljoy prncll dime Eslne 93 daltl iyoye dalegll 
pk pa ol Gent Golara II Sree (dtl prasll we “Wd le de 
tall Lape yl dod paola ep) LAU, JI Usp ep I. cw,all 
U5 lls . 5d Up ile LF Lenlly eyaly yesh sl oggdl dnb, 
cope be wpllyal ye Wile « Lglag Uy5, league LUIS payed linge 
mals eye oye bens (b byte pd Ute tle ul lags yo alte isle 
La Sed yey © EL ostye ST CUS jyle® oo WGI Jase Vy . SLM 
JT xy baee be ALUM yo J ens ley eked ye Wai 
Gy daeT ye pie dol pat V cept . sder yy old Job 
pe US Ags Calle yey + ogee carly ye je ae FI, Boyes 
o afte Lite Won a3 all lege ogldl are et be God 

add a eet sit 
etilack ebilacl wy hol Jal alo J loa poe dol ys? 
etl gla lam ce lgady - dest! eas? sho Lily « HF blegll 
wepbye ipa SS daddys ally. dese a) Sled abl a ass le 

» 10fy Bled Cyllee alte Yo iil 
e. Instructions for the Ra’is al-Yahid. 
By Tetzasll glory! aytell Coed! dney tay 

ale sels de ated KH, scolkiul ples os selon 1a ley 
Le Gelyny EmKM ayisy Mla got ody ld SU og acail whey 

1 ive, wea tl] Nees Way acl WLS of the Cadi Shihab al-Din ibn 


al-‘Umari. Al-Kalkashandi has also drawn from him in places where 
his source is not mentioned. The variants are taken from the printed 


text, p. Ir: Seal ues) dog. Want of space forbids me commenting 
further upon these somewhat interesting documents. 


3 Job. 
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Fell ye coil ll es fs ley GUL le led pace peter 
tle Cregly rel ale az Ko pasie Caryl pyeady + GU, sill 
Len oa esl! (do Lalldly LED yo jslyall aed Lyoot ley ost J ols! 
dl ddl Crp ULE seg) LS aple Zeman! God ad dey? ol 
Sl ead IST eee Ug Jelly « pttle Jol asd Wey tld dee 
cet ge all St Le de ilyysll gam dabily «93,5 gall US Jad 
Wjity yal ade Lyasl Le pls “ebpaiy Juxle AIT Joss I, rind 
Tes 1p KE CA bey « Sagaled yyy paces ad lybly sail ade 
Coe WS cysbaall ace Sanyo pete gelled sell platy ugsibyly 
SUNT od ST ppl aa Yok piltel KS ye poeple Ler td mall 
pay pLeIl ale Jo LESIy tg, Tay jeally syahl pail Ubigg 
glad Jomy pleat 5 ptr elt Jas? Cemy - Gybll g pniiflar 
«piles! sic plat agus, Je Jity piles! dle ot) Jar ° pall deal 
pe cos otSly «poll ates Glp Dut coy tol gayle SI lady 
om JS Gg sine suse? padelly "yySle dilel deo dy yyial needle 
psd dss ed pty de Wei MNS D Paaide eeaidher pally 
PAS NSN yay « Chelle tab gts gh sled ate ets gh Rast pati Lee 
D8 LE eg? ed LEM ye te Jal lib 5 oy dglell sss 
coal J UI, . pgilisl AIT gic gy? V le ey pgiliat! 
BN ge yom cy bbl Hara GH Ml Farad oytell LS Aree 
33 Shel Mab Vy ois wid pF Yo ylepl 7 YybI sre 355 Le Pa 
tn SSM ttlen otal pity daill ale aia oJ leo Ao ad Vy Madjre 

« acghl gy)! sd2 Lol, Lal wiymy alll syiiy au sy 205 


1 lastly. * eail 
_. : : 
leo. S35 > 
* jl sda. ® ool. 10 Jp ws ory: 
ee 
us. + dic. " e > 
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f. Instructions for the Ra’is of the Samaritans. 

[ELM ued) deg]! 
yay ol ell tae cally pt Qe wh ead ye jo? Ds 
cone LIS (sll gaeles Gylll as? pads po ASA otlSD as 
thal » Tall QUI Ugse ot) aigly - JL ler lye ott pistes 

PENS 5 POT ar “pt 351 pled ~ Jal 
tS Jal op lac W Ide Myly . ais! oh gw sels ye eed 
pFby HLM Nhe Le yal» i cys gl pI WM pain Qs Ys 
Jy WSF WT Isl. Galan ¥ Syd YL II cami 229 B23 os 
walt ley ELS yd Gyo “eid Sagal apabils Ql ae SbF Sl 
Japl5 Wy FE iy Dy Las ne ye Byepbly cheesey « SLI Jb 
«gl Cd eygh Mare Vy vdeo sue Cis «yous ale Sl che Gas, 
MYyde syiell AIA) otmlaSy wpt2lyey tol gy acilh g Kee, 
Wyeky ctl ASI sae (3 sachs Paebyc) Comy size vis 3 90 Ly» 

+ Linbyiy 


g. Ordinance in regard to the employment of a Samaritan. 





Slam getll Util pe Gpld Etilys BL dbp QS shay els 

Lenin ¥ye5 palin dll spay! lh SI oI oy cay «PbS G2 call 
Bl xl Lhe WF Oo QW C2 ul yd Ce Jalal Als Cae 
Gylell ye SI ge GH lee Glog . all Wyle le mos 3 le ip 


1 In al-Kalkashandi there is no heading ; in the MS. it is part of the 
preceding. I have added the heading of Shihab al-Din, p. 1**. 


as) * eat 
* tall GLI Lest pate etsl says * cris. * wat. 
6 sabl. 7 ily. ® salle FACS 
1° 32:9, which read. 4 Ul. ® siabys. 


13 i.e. Jamal al-Din Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Nubatah al-Fariki, 
1287-1366 (Brockelmann, Gesch. der Arab. Lit., II, 10). If al-Kalkashandi 
cites a work of ibn Nubatah, it can only be his Fadil min insha al-Fadil 
(Haji Khalifah, No. 8686, ed. Fliigel, IV, 345). 
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+ wiles Jal ye BE oye ag beel label 3t cll acst sy macy eel! 
ler wpe, JU. GL 3 Gill de hesd Le Gals be Jad It, 
S231) Cadigy Youll Meal! able cable ol asilly © bypow oJ 
Le lalercly Tell alS Tirally Lame! ble Le able stadt de 
exolia) ATs) dred EAI allen ye le orgs (oll obo 
Pll 4S, nba oat ye the ded ge Sal eye oll 
AosLh lank Wiles Lice GLUT, Lace me ig) Tiga ie 
Sosy (SGA plaM 35 Glo deadl 85 Ll I ailols Iase 
ye sles! WIE deb JF ule isd (fo olted ye UL, ats JS 
Gel D GMM Spaced og lagast dining Wher Jer! yacs . ache Jal 
\garem (Jo Liles Geol gee wad, AIT te Jolll *GIUT sya 
Wyse pyr taka Lle aul byte SGI F Gol 8 SLI yo We 
Bye! es JU JS ye lofsre Jol d Vy cow Cd de Y all 
- Jol e JL DY CH Gold ee dle 


h. Form of Firman for the Ra’is al-Yahid in Palestine (Syria). 





Joe get Usd aye wae LE. All, opgell duly ads’ 
Le aS plady the Ig sage SHI ey cay LS yl pull 
yl shar GLI pe SUI, pla! Alar sesh ples db SIT GL 
cole hey» KEM oye ayill Le de ler uly sisy - KL Firs 
woheay eb dl pile og Wy came go dol ger Dz ptllate ye pti 
vel) ye Ipball ales cm plat pin ery mals pilale (sioy 
Be ye Hslne jMhl yo siady » dail! AUR whe (g Llin ib 
sae Jac Je Gat JST laste Mm JS wines layde dedadl poblis 
+53 ST lene 65 gi Gleb Ge deel! Jud Ife Glol, 


1 Lsll? the following word is not intelligible. 
? Perhaps \lal ? 8 The two words are unintelligible; .... gue ? 
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It is worth while to add from Shihab al-Din’s Al-Ta‘rif, 
p. 101, the following :— 


i. Form of oath to be taken by a Jew. 
» LET Jal ylal 
aot! set 

esi seal 36S SM p20il] peobiatl aly ally dilly (551 
webl sil) sras slr, Ghb supe sl, gh! Wall sod sol! 
BN LIS tall Gong ead ley Wad Ley UK il ysll Gay © Uy le 
AES Wy + lezll I sige Ley pagl ise! guys de edil 
wai dey 6 Ebest pdr cainy Satna ye Copy - ubley uss 
wbslah jybll woesiy wlhdl wily Je" hwy? why lalyes 3 ru 
Jody = Cesill Cans ple i pad east Oty. delet Fae! Grey 
etl yh yee CHS + bia II lite Ls hall Credlly Jesu oo 
Be csg Les Sly. wilh deed Silly « wylle dl JLy 
er ralstlly Gall ge CS + beg! UK pas Ge cralely Silo 
GE wel, bil b coagall Fe ye Leal UW yl wliy © oe? 
ee de yell we calely «eat elo YF cilladl cally pate Je 
8 oe Op GN YE ye ee Sy pte OT yee ey 
Mest) ccabpsg cgysleell gl crckng «paw (p chage gill Gilet eA, 
ily2JI ACS) Crillng  agde iS, Jair Cami 6 ptt inae 
o Shee AGU gly Js ala SI cai . ad erydey Cd al, 
ul wail hell gd weeks - ea Gg all de FIL aby 
nasil © bee ot coupe wel de m2 aysyll coll aye ol geet 
WI, patty Jal pb ely . Ulodl oe lalye (J! Bopeell ye 
hal lie cig . ST nt BS JST Ul Asli, - pear blcal bey 
pale cll sled! Lede eed dam lyst usSl Sly pealal Gul 
JS pe Spy 6 Spb GM Cog weal SI 03 » SLI poo 

» blast, jill ae yet oe ye wasiy » blu! 
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j. Form of oath to be taken by Samaritans (p. tor). 


SB ig 5 pte A5) opel creed ye 9 LE ty + Fobell yaw 
pth come Bly MG My IT opteall Spel papel cal, yt Ud! 
SIT OE bly Syl + Cay opel Ga tbe sgh parti Year dd? 
ily Site uyybey cgeye ey iM gall pall pola] LU aalaal ally ally all 
La ex Ty. rsetal Ls gb eobiy Yall Qo Size jogll oly), 
© erple nb ob Uae ole ely © cgeye BS yr Codty Hlyall 
2 andl dee castiel, 2 ged Cdl Sl Gan cledy gb! 283, 
Yh Jy] Llp ogall ilys Ee Sy Zly © Grail Fd Jaldh ely, 
rena BST gel Gall el © SUI ye Ce Goat ily ele 
way Gard sLactl eaily . Lyn Hho jglastl GoM OM gd Gg 
Asher ST Jp] Sy ell 2b Game Cay. Gd Lert Goal 
® wy vw! Igo wail, uyle 


k. Similar notices in regard to the Ra’is al-Yahid and the oaths 
to be taken by Jews and Samaritans are to be found in the 
celebrated Diwan al-Inshaé (Paris MS. Arabe 4439), which was 
probably composed during the reign of the Mamluke Bars Bey 
(1422-1438) and of which extracts have been published in van 
Berchem’s Corpus cited above. The introduction may be compared 
with similar accounts in al-Makrizi’s Xhitat, II, 477 et seq. ; 
al-Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal wa-l-Nikhal (ed. Cureton), pp. 163 
et seq., &c. 

Lio taggly aay IS! slo ye Sgele drogeall at alll (fol. 1408) 

Nin crew Aged ples « elel st ye od oe aot ys vd 
cose! oF SY begs Co! It Leigh) Coy BE Egy ye Gal 
Lyal skal Jy. Wt de UF plall ade gogo dayyd Sel ly 
Jal ce de Lise coy Ula be SILLS crreny Lol pnl de Je» Jy 
w bial ina (ay + lagsty Lislye Uys ley QUI spam le Jatt! Jjze 
Sahel ge ge plastel GUI. atyd pal ye GU sale Seats Le Jil 
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AW pall Sy55y ye Lalaly sacll Smly xed Oley orgs yobs 
all glans slyiy_palgl Je Sartay + ilipcll glow dew (ay ely! YG 
seplj) Joby pm! eg Jay pal oj ye cl Call Ja. all IT 
OS ol Lhe SS all tener ily vlog! Les! lity Ad ys Jy 
235 ally» yeild! Gy at MAS as Sly . GLI oll, pel J 
NT coe coupe fetter tl earl Spats otter Led familly ppl 
LSM, Cougs pd yyy ibigy dyyll UI Gaal. aLeslly ally ll, 
CIN BN coege ol she cl oF uypnill 839" - uy) ot 4? 
Pe By gate CE ily Ol ayy + leet W led Ge pl pK 
daly Gow cliy ete Ugelenl tte yin as Ugly doe glee Sil is 

2 JS Seats By GI) dy demyy de tady 
Ae bab Yoo py gtlls CHIb tre cle Iy5 cil ser opeally 
phir SVE Wy daaly palyss St sol BAS aay + oyslaly wyoilysl 
Baty nal bey vas ere 55 LE wsita atSly Bayedll Jel UY 
dzyill ye bays pte Lab, Blew cla! le Lait, bla, dying 
eels) dS ydye eayte oolll Ye Uyrhe edb! F + le utente 
wattey gaye ye Weiglin ily Je cliyaly alot [gery desl! il yl 
FE sere Fall ul ey ptell Y Gall on 58° Lael de 
est MN cyetly alll og Upill easel capt F yyilisty « Lae jyb 
Syl $5 oye ed a be uplts® yell Goyad ye ee opie eps illy 
gyal Le pybll le Jypilly tpl! de lyendly plKall y gles a 
PFD ose oyshsl YW wal L Syd GU. ST AS Ugh vssbly 
Sale tite GDS Wie Loy all prler ugly crggl ally « ail DI ly ale 
‘ball g pSSMl Galt glist pag doll ESL) asi 
BY5 hel op dere ad pe Hel WSs ab eal eye Henly joel 
ot Lad SoU it ys cle LS ape oll Le b ane 
J lame Mer Sod Sey td de le itil, wes gle Est ya Obi 

1 al-Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, I, 476, 479. 


Zor Jlewl, 22 ygitie ce. * Surah xx, 96. 
VOL. XIX. Nn 
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psy she Jel «Lary LL Llyam lo gud JE. AT Led YNye 
Aslell JB. poll lS 3 all God Le wild Go WG ane (1) Ue 
Tl, abl Wye gm aie tt opt! Jyel pagel caiily yl jell WI 
Glad! ae GI YS, LIK sll vs aias! ily ot ipl Pa - & 
Centy pl Lede wy Se Corre de ot UGE wyarir ay 
GI Jl sit yaatly pabigag tile GF GLE jb Lghionry Ql ade 
glo pal SLs all GF pyystzg pall ae lee op que ede all MT 
» pwd slay Gill? ade Goad Ge ulin 

etily Lisl Weal 3 eSL5 elLe Vy ale sygdl Ctl) 5G oly 
wo wie . ori Lent TiN pale * ye dell Uyby IIT tee 
w2Yy 2 batey © Holelly eylaly yailysl Jo pal bendy cyl wv 
Biys2y pbele Hly “pals J gis lade pan We peed Lo WS yl 
sscigiy Hall [Jy dapat Hall yo s%yy pated We pale Lid, 
arekensnteenets CA} 3d 

lee pass yoy uli Jy. BIS pay « optell slit ghll Gpall 
lier 92 gost su. ah , alan.' obte dl dee} ib Ubi 
CII. bale yet ley ot) Jie? Ly pts yl ptele: pore call 
By bia L2I SS aly ter Zot der Gl ALIN yay [grasehll] 

» de] lp Ky 

tby ATT) Jol yp cil? all Glad g Il Gp all (fol. 303 a) 
[ J ater eel Sj Wy pty Gcpt\l | Lil _Sg3l geal « © lange 
edagzy & Is) ole Gye Spmle . droggdl JyII alu. jee wi ra) 
PTH Sas ody. Lal Lae be Ql ade ge UF ye pil bbe 
Se Ii ail pay HUE Ob! OSs 3 J nil S pale 
isos 5 by ugha Jy. ybislh pein yyethl, Wislyb 
» pide 30 pdtiy droytll el os pte IE I, Dols pailyl UI 


1 Surah xx. 90; al-Kashshdf, II, 864. 
° 
22 Cupas. tale. 
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Then follows the text of the oath as in Shihab al-Din 
and a short account of the Day of Atonement; after which we 
have the historical note that this oath was first introduced 
by al-Fad] ibn al-Rabi‘, the Vizier of Haran al-Rashid : 


rill or dabll Rroyeall Jad Gla rhe castle Jot ot plot 
» LWW sda creel Yooy see YW WIT sol wt JI 9, 
The oath to be taken by Samaritans is then given; also, 
in the same words as cited by Shihab al-Din. 
Finally, on fol. 147a, we have an account of the Ra’is 
al-Yahiid in Damascus : 


= Selly wdlasly pal Ml Still Jo casst? yay aytdll mcd, - cst 
sscigly J das shystey alll: ogee ped, iter lind Wy yl abyty 
lang ab pling Gb Goldy Qu! it Hi eis od SKY, tolal 3 
wes 2 pee Cod pl as? Lp» topde Gas” ill] de ois 
+ yay “Ly Hoge th 1S dage Ap Und 
It is impossible to tell up to what date these regulations 
remained in force. But, as regards the oaths to be taken 
by Jews and Samaritans, we have evidence that even in 
the fourteenth century they were already antiquated; 
a somewhat remarkable fact—as Shihab al-Din, whom 
the other authors will copy, mentions them as in force. 
Paris MS. Arabe 4437 contains a “Secretary’s Manual” 
entitled [jabat al-Sa@il ila Ma‘rifat al-Rasa@ i, written by 
an unknown author about the year a.D.1375. On ff. 94b 
and 100b he says expressly that he had never known 
such oaths to be required—though he quotes them in full 
according to the text of Shihab al-Din. 


RicHARD J. H. GOTTHEIL. 


July, 1905. 


Nn2 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE 
EMANCIPATION OF THE JEWS. 


ALTHOUGH the French Revolution and the emancipation 
of the Jews are united in my title, the movement which 
led up to complete political emancipation of the Jews 
commenced quite independently of the general political 
upheaval in France, and consequently it is not possible 
to obtain any clear and complete view of the march of the 
efforts which were made on behalf of the Jews by confining 
attention to the years immediately following 1788. Efforts 
to ameliorate the conditions of the Jews of France com- 
menced to be made many years before, and it is only 
because the movement merged into the greater national 
upheaval during the years 1789-91 that the one politically 
becomes part of the other. 

I propose, therefore, in spite of the title, which is 
slightly misleading, to confine attention to a brief survey 
of the efforts for the amelioration of the lot of the Jews 
before 1789 and to the steps by which the National 
Assembly came to consummate in the years 1789-91 
probably the most supreme act of justice which Europe 
has witnessed during the last 150 years. 

In a country in which the people govern, political 
movement is only a visible expression of forces which 
are at work more or less deeply in the social organism. 
And on a cool review of the conditions and circumstances 
which attended the achievement of Jewish liberty in 


1 An Address delivered during the Cambridge Summer Meeting, August, 
1906. The general scheme of the course of studies dealt with the 
eighteenth century, and three lectures on Jewish History were included : 
“Moses Mendelssohn” (by Dr. A. Wolf), the lecture here printed, and 
“Jewish Life in the Eighteenth Century” (by I. Abrahams). 
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France, one cannot doubt that it was only a small yet 
integral part of the colossal advance which Frenchmen 
made for mankind in the eighteenth century towards 
freedom and happiness. 

It is not necessary here to dwell upon general events in 
France in the eighteenth century, the breakdown of the 
old social system, the annihilation of feudal ideas, the 
scorn for the Church and all.its ways, and the propagation 
of new theories of the principles upon which society should 
be built. But two points it is desirable to bear in mind, 
(1) that out of the welter and ferment and chaos in which 
French ideas were plunged, men were slowly but surely 
grasping that which is now the first principle of govern- 
ment—that all men are to be treated as equal until 
it can be proved that some are a danger to society, and 
(2) the French mind of the eighteenth century was not 
inclined to argue inductively, but to seize upon a general 
principle and use it deductively regardless of immediate 
consequences. Generally logic could not wait upon oppor- 
tunity, but opportunities had to be made to fit in with 
logic. 

Thus when individuals are inclined to argue that this or 
that event which occurred elsewhere, in Germany or England 
or America, gave the immediate impulse to Jewish emancipa- 
tion in France, they are allowing their national prejudices 
to greatly exaggerate the work of their countrymen. The 
pamphlet of Dohm on the condition of the Jews of Germany 
may have called attention to the miserable plight of the 
Jews of Alsace; the pamphlet of Mirabeau on the Jew Bill 
of 1753 in England, probably enlisted much sympathy in 
France for the Jews of Alsace, of whom few Frenchmen 
knew anything; the publication in France of the decree 
of emancipation granted by the State of Virginia almost 
certainly made French statesmen think that the same 
grant of liberty was no more dangerous in France. But 
each and all of these could have done little for the 
Jews: at best they could furnish only illustrations in 
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the argument of emancipators against the diatribes and 
prophecies of the clericals and anti-Semites. Jewish 
emancipation was due to the genius of Frenchmen for 
liberty and justice, to the provocation which the fatuous 
policy of the clericals gave to a people already bitterly 
incensed against them, and to the efforts which French 
Jews themselves made for their own salvation. Indeed, the 
movement for emancipation followed the same course in 
France as in every other country since: by their own 
efforts Jews obtained possession of their citizenship de facto 
before the Assembly gave them possession de jure. As 
the communes of Paris remarked, the National Assembly 
were only required to place the seal of the law upon those 
rights of citizenship which the Jews had already earned 
and which they already enjoyed. 

In 1780 there were some 30,000 Jews within the French 
kingdom, dwelling practically in three districts only—some 
20,000 in Alsace, some 5,000 or 6,000 in and about Bordeaux, 
and the rest either in Paris or scattered in small communities 
in several parts of the country. And it is as well to note 
that this concentration in few places constituted at once the 
strength and the weakness of the Jewish cause. On the one 


' hand, it gave free play to the intellect of the doctrinaires 


who were numerous in the National Assembly, for they were 
enabled thus to argue in the abstract, independent of the 
prejudices, for or against, which the concrete generally 
engenders; on the other hand, it allowed the moderates in 
the Assembly—a word which is taken to mean moderate 
in opinion, but which most frequently means moderate in 
ability, in imagination, and in courage—to procrastinate 
because the evils of which the Jews complained were not at 
their doors, and the woes of 20,000 people were of little 
immediate account with men who had to save a nation. 
It was the great task of the Jews to draw these moderates 
into the camp of the liberators, and it was the achievement 
of the clericals to drive them thither. 

Of the three communities of Jews only one could boast 
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of any degree of happiness and prosperity. The community 
of Bordeaux was an old one, composed for the most part of 
the descendants of those Jews who had been honoured 
residents of the south of France and the north of Spain 
before the baneful influence of the Inquisition spread 
its shadow over the land. They did not share in the 
expulsion which Charles VI decreed in 1394, because 
Bordeaux was then English territory; and when the 
English finally disappeared from French soil a more 
tolerant or a more greedy king took them under his 
protection. But it was not as Jews that they remained ; 
they were compelled outwardly to assume the garb and 
the attitude of Christianity. For three centuries they 
lived in the light of day as Christians; they went to 
church and to confession, they joined in social and political 
functions ostensibly as Christians. In secret they cherished 
the old ideals of their fathers, which are the eternal ideals 
of Israel. In 1686 they were, however, recognized as Jews, 
paying to Louis XIV a protection tax as Jews; and from 
1730 onwards they openly practised the rites which Judaism 
imposed. They built synagogues, and the church no longer 
found them within its walls, And from 1730 until the 
outbreak of the Revolution no one protested—surely a 
wonderful sign of the progress which religious toleration 
had made in France before Mendelssohn was born, or the 
idea of a Jew Bill in England was conceived, or the Ameri- 
can Revolution was even whispered. 

The participation of the Jews of Bordeaux in the duties 
of its citizens, its social, political, and military functions 
had a powerful effect on the cause of Jewish emancipation. 
They had the opportunity of proving their worth to their 
fellow citizens, and they used it. Their historic association 
with the commerce and development of the port, their 
patriotic bearing, their liberal attitude towards mankind 
generally, their commercial probity, and their manly 
dignity, won for them the commanding respect of their 
neighbours ; so that when their hour of trial came it never 
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occurred to the Bordelais to regard the Jews of Bordeaux 
as anything but equals. No Christian Bordelais ever asked 
if Jews might eat with Christians ; he knew they did. No 
Bordelais inquired whether Jews could be good Frenchmen ; 
he had tried them and found them not wanting. Christian 
and Jewish Bordelais bad lived and fought together, bled 
and died together; and each had learned to respect the 
other’s virtues if he could not share his faith. And there- 
fore, when the Jews of Bordeaux in 1776 petitioned the 
king to grant them the right to settle in any part of 
France and to trade throughout the kingdom, there were few 
or none to protest. They received their letters patent and 
the confirmation of all their previous privileges. And 
in 178g they exercised the franchise like other Bordelais 
to elect members of the National Assembly. I dwell 
somewhat upon the Bordeaux Jews, for, as we shall see, it 
was their position more than any other single fact or 
argument whatsoever which carried the Jews of France 
past the crisis of their fate. 

The position of the Jews of Paris was in sharp contrast 
with that of their co-religionists in Bordeaux. They had 
received no general permission to return, and had crept 
back by ones and by twos because, with all the disadvantages 
of Paris, conditions elsewhere were quite as hard to bear. 
When their presence became known, a system of individual 
licences to reside was instituted. Most of the Jews in 
Paris had come from the German provinces, and in every 
case strict investigation was supposed to be made into the 
character and antecedents of applicants for the right to 
reside. As they were subject to the domiciliary visits of 
certain police officials, on whose report the retention of 
their property and indeed the possibility of mere existence 
depended, it is easy to see that at no time could they acquire 
more than was necessary for bare subsistence, and that their 
position resolved itself into a struggle to satisfy the greed 
of their official persecutors. The only Jews in Paris who 
found life at all tolerable were a few who had come from 
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Bordeaux and were under the protection of the court or 
of great nobles whom they served. 

The Jews of Alsace were in a deplorable plight. Prob- 
ably in the whole of Jewish history there have been few 
communities living under such conditions. 

Practically the towns were hermetically sealed against 
them. They might only dwell in the villages, and in them 
money-iending was unhappily the only pursuit to which 
they might devote their intellect and their industry; and 
even in that the restrictions were so comprehensive and 
the administration of the law so completely in the hands of 
ill-wishers that every loan they made was almost irrecover- 
able if the debtor were inclined to refuse payment. As a 
consequence, their poverty and degradation could hardly 
reach a lower depth. 

“The most hostile authors agree in depicting the Alsatian 
Jews of. the end of the eighteenth century as poorly fed, 
clothed in rags, and possessing only a limited capital, which 
they loaned, and on the interest of which they realized 
enough to support themselves.” 

With little capital and less security they were compelled 
to make bargains with a peasantry almost as poor as them- 
selves, and under such conditions that anti-Semites, whose 
paradise has always been the German provinces of Europe, 
had no difficulty in pointing out illegalities, in dwelling 
upon the oppressive nature of the loans, and consequently 
in arousing the bitter hostility towards the Jews of those 
who really were fellow victims of the same vile system. 

Reviled for their odious calling, these Jews of Alsace 
were debarred from every means of livelihood which could 
have afforded them an escape from its toils. Commerce, 
trades, professions, agriculture, were all closed against them. 
Moreover, they groaned under the most oppressive imposts 
—poll tax, travellers’ tax, residence tax, protection money, 
restricted rights of marriage—every economic evil which 
German ingenuity could devise. Victimized by official 
robbers and princely parasites, it only remained for them 
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to be the victims of ingenious roguery to find life unen- 
durable. And a calamity due initially to such roguery 
fell upon them in the years immediately precedent to the 
revolution. In 1778 quittances from their debts to Jews 
were granted to the credulous peasantry by agents who 
were sent throughout the villages of Alsace by a lawyer, 
appropriately named Hell. The Jews repudiated the 
quittances, and their repudiation was supported by magis- 
trates who were certainly not favourable to them. Yet 
the peasantry were aroused to commit every act of violence 
against the Jews by the virulence of their anti-Semitic 
leaders. Houses were destroyed, outrages of all descriptions 
were committed, Jews were driven forth from the villages 
and frequently murdered, and certainly in most cases 
payment of debts was refused. More it was impossible to 
endure. And at length the Jews resolved to appeal to the 
King for some amelioration in their lot. 

The times were not altogether unpropitious for a great 
effort on behalf of the Jews. The stream of humanitarian 
pamphlets and discourses had poured through the whole 
of cultured France. ‘The geometrical method of thought,” 
as Max Nordau calls it, “ was producing its natural effect, 
and out of the declaration of human rights the men of the 
Great Revolution were deducing religious toleration and 
emancipation of all members of the human race.” The 
Protestants had already had their turn, for the King had 
commissioned Malesherbes, his chief minister, to consider 
the restoration of Protestants to the position they had 
enjoyed under the Edict of Nantes, and in 1784 he 
commissioned him further to inquire if anything could 
be done to make the Jews of Alsace useful citizens and 
a happier peupie. But Malesherbes’ attitude, though it 
may have been affected somewhat by the ideas of his 
time, was far removed from that of the revolutionary 
leaders. He approached the question of the Jews precisely 
as a humane politician of the old régime might be expected 
to approach it. He was concerned only to determine what 
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concessions humanity demanded and social conditions 
rendered safe. 

Those who pleaded the cause of the Alsatian Jews 
demanded at once too much and too little. They of all 
people were scarcely affected by the doctrines of their 
time. Assimilation with the French would render the 
Jewish life impossible, and they were unwilling to make so 
colossal a sacrifice as it seemed to them. They, therefore, 
did not ask to be admitted as citizens of France—put in 
such a form their request would have seemed to Malesherbes 
an impudent demand—but desired to create for themselves 
a position which should give them all the economic advan- 
tages enjoyed by French citizens, and would at the same 
time allow them much of self-government. They demanded 
the maintenance of privileges accorded to certain among 
them, and for the rest the right of free residence in any part 
of the kingdom, of practising any profession, of possessing 
and cultivating the land, of admission to chambers of 
commerce, and the right to share in municipal government. 
In substance, such a position was more advantageous than 
that of the vast majority of Frenchmen themselves. 

It is almost impossible to suppose that the Alsatian 
Jews expected to obtain all this. The Bordeaux Jews 
who, twenty-one years before, had procured the expulsion 
of Jews of Avignon from Bordeaux on the ground that 
they were beggars and parasites incapable of supporting 
themselves and likely to imperil their own position — 
an argument which became familiar to English Jews 
two years ago—on this occasion lent considerable aid to 
their co-religionists of Alsace. The recognized leaders 
of the Bordeaux Jews in Paris might have accomplished 
much for them had not the unenlightened attitude of the 
Alsatians themselves disgusted Malesherbes and worn out 
his patience. The result of Malesherbes’ inquiry was of 
little practical value. The poll-tax was abolished, and 
under letters patent the Jews were granted a peculiar 
status under which, with the appearance of liberty, they 
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remained strangers in the nation, subject still to galling 
restrictions and a special system of police supervision even 
more galling. 

But henceforward the Jewish question was never allowed 
to sink out of public notice. The Paris press began to 
take up the cause of the Jews, to examine their claims, 
and to express sympathy for this persecuted and miserable 
people. It may have been, as the clerics said, that the 
press was engineered by the wealthy Cerf Berr; it is more 
probable that the writers were largely actuated by their 
humanitarian principles and mainly by the burning 
hostility to the Roman Church and the privileged classes 
generally, for, it must be remembered, the exploitation of 
the Jews by means of taxes and imposts was almost 
entirely for the benefit of the nobility and ecclesiastics. 
The Jews themselves were not idle: for the first time 
Jews of Alsace began to write in French for the education 
of Frenchmen. Pamphlets were printed and circulated 
refuting the slanders, both religious and economic, with 
which the clergy and traders of Alsace alike loaded the 
Jews. The result was that gradually the question began 
to wear a different face—the economic part sank more 
and more into the background and gradually the matter 
evolved as a religious question. Journals and people 
outside Alsace began to couple together Protestants and 
Jews: the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was producing 
an effect which no Christian had anticipated. 

The dawn began to break in Alsace too. In 1785 the 
Society of Arts and Sciences of Metz offered a prize for 
an essay on the subject “Are there means for making the 
Jews more useful and more happy in France?” Of the 
nine competitors, four were clergymen, and, of these, 
three were favourable to the Jews—there were still some 
Christians among the French clergy. . 

One of the three must be distinguished above all the many 
gallant Frenchmen who afterwards became champions of the 
Jews. Ifthe Jews were inclined to make saints, then high up 
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in their hierarchy should they place the Abbé Grégoire. He 
was one of the prize-winners, and afterwards he was never 
absent from the hottest of the fight for the emancipation of 
the Jews. In the press and on the platform, in the salon and 
in the chamber, his pen and his voice never ceased to be 
employed on behalf of the Jews. It was from him that 
they invariably expected aid and support, and they were 
never disappointed. It was.against him that the party 
of clerical and noble privileges directed all their venom 
and all their vituperation. They knew for whose smile 
he had deserted the party of the Church; they knew 
for how much he had sold his soul to the Jews; they 
knew by what intrigues he was to gain his bishopric; 
and among the tenderest names they had for him was Judas 
Iscariot. No charge was too absurd, no language too 
vile to be launched against him. But amid all this obloquy 
he marched on in simplicity and serenity till his work 
was done, and he saw the principles which he advocated in 
his essay sealed by the law of his country. 

The prize essays were published in 1789. In the 
meantime the flood of literature on the Jewish question 
continued. In 1787 Mirabeau published in London a pam- 
phlet entitled “On Moses Mendelssohn and the political 
regeneration of the Jews, and in particular on the revolu- 
tion in their favour attempted in Great Britain in 1753.” 
His general attitude was summed up in his own phrase ; 
“Men who did not desire or were unfit for civil rights 
should be excluded from the State.” 

In his pamphlet Mirabeau mentioned the Act for Re- 
ligious Liberty passed in the state of Virginia in 1785. 
Possibly the contention is correct that this Act had great 
influence on the minds of the statesmen of the Revolution 
and induced some to become warm advocates in the Jewish 
cause. It is true that the story of the struggle for Jewish 
rights in Virginia obtained much currency in France through 
the instrumentality of Thomas Jefferson, and it may be that 
this famous American himself brought over many to the 
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side of the Jews. But in subsequent debates in the Assembly 
there is scarcely a reference to America, and it is difficult to 
imagine that Frenchmen would cite instances from America 
of the civic capacity displayed by Jews when they had the 
living example of those of Bordeaux before the very eyes 
of the nation. France was in no humour to take examples 
from others; she was bent on carving out her future in her 
own way and according to her own genius. 

In the press one begins to remark the faint sound of 
a new note. More vehemently than ever the claims of 
Jews and non-Catholics were being asserted; but it was 
only slowly that the claim for toleration receded and was 
replaced by a claim for full and free citizenship. At first 
the journals of Paris show something of timidity in their 
claim for the Jews, as though affected by the fear which 
prejudice always begets; but gradually, as the nature of 
the opposition became manifest, the tone of uncertainty 
passed away, and, whatever their motives, there were no 
more consistent advocates of the Jews than the journalists 
of Paris’. 

It was, therefore, amid circumstances distinctly favourable 
to the Jews that the Estates General and subsequently the 
National Assembly met. 

Of the 1,118 members a clear majority belonged to the 
third estate and the parish priests, all of whom had 
suffered from the neglect and insolence of the higher 
clergy and the grandees of the court, and these were 
also the oppressors of the Jews. And the whole of the 
Assembly was impregnated with the theories of the 
“social contract” and of the “Rights of Man.” It is 
fairly evident that the Jews, therefore, thought them- 
selves justified in expecting little opposition to their 
demands. 


1 It is perhaps necessary to remark that the politicians of the Coffee 
Houses were also frequently the leader writers of the Paris journals, and 
therefore the approval which the Press gave to the demands of the 
Communes had nothing of the nature of independent support. 
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But no one foresaw the chaos which was soon to 
display itself in the chamber, a chaos of ideas and 
motives which makes the formation of a consistent and 
continuous narrative henceforward an almost impossible 
task. There were initially no parties, no leaders, no 
discipline, no order; sentiment took the place of wisdom, 
and expediency became more and more another name for 
pressure of the populace outside. It is possible that the 
nobility of the chamber and the higher clergy might have 
co-operated loyally with the other estates to ameliorate 
the lot of oppressed classes, but by early August, 17809, 
the destructive tendencies of the majority had shown 
themselves; and there began to be formed naturally 
parties, bound together for self-preservation if for nothing 
else. The prelates and nobles formed one party, uniting 
to flout the parish priests and the commons and co-operating 
to defend their property and their privileges ; the second, 
consisting of people sincerely desirous of good government, 
extracting their principles from books and carried away 
by pure logic; the third composed of those—lawyers and 
parish priests for the most part—who were impatient for 
change because they were not satisfied with their present 
condition. The last was the most numerous and in close 
alliance with the populace, which was rapidly getting out 
of hand and which had already proscribed many of the 
nobility and higher clergy and therefore completely 
alienated them from the cause of the revolution. 

It was unfortunate that the Jewish question was intro- 
duced after these parties had begun to crystallize; for, 
for nearly two years, the fact made their fate not a matter 
of humanity as they expected and hoped, but, if I may 
stretch the meaning of a phrase somewhat, the sport of 
party politics. Roughly, the zealous supporters of the Jews 
belonged to the third of the parties; the second contained 
those who were indifferent, and who by good management 
might have permanently sided with the ecclesiastics; the 
first became violently hostile, but in many cases it is 
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probable that the Jews only shared in the hatred which the 
third party inspired. 

The ground was broken in the National Assembly on 
August 22, by the motion of Count de Castellane, “No 
one shall be molested on account of his religious opinions.” 

Mirabeau was the first speaker. He demanded the abo- 
lition of a dominant Church, adding that sentiment which 
has since become famous: “I will not preach tolerance to 
you: in religion the utmost freedom is in my eyes a right 
so sacred that the word tolerance appears to me itself to 
smack of tyranny.” 

It was Rabaut St. Etienne, who belonged to the third 
party, however, who specifically introduced the Jews on 
this motion: 

“T demand for the Protestants of France,’ said he, 
“TI demand for all the non-Catholics of the kingdom, 
that which you demand for yourselves, liberty and 
equality of rights: I demand them for this people, 
sprung from Asia, always wanderers, always proscribed, 
always persecuted throughout these eighteen centuries.” 

And again: 

“Taught by the long and bloody experience of centuries, 
taught by the errors of our fathers and their misfortunes, 
you will say, without doubt, it is time to cast away the 
weapons of savages, who glut themselves with the blood 
of our fellow citizens, it is time to surrender to them rights 
too long denied; it is time to break down the barriers of 
injustice which keep them apart from us; it is time to 
make them love a fatherland which has hitherto proscribed 
them and cut them off from its care.” 

“ Fellow citizens who were to love France as a father- 
land.” This was the very voice of the Revolution: here 
was an ideal presented by a Frenchman which the Jews of 
Alsace five years before would have considered beyond the 
wildest dreams. 

The leaders of the Jews in Paris took the cue immediately. 

On August 26, 1789, i.e. four days after the opening 
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debate, they presented a petition to the Estates General 
claiming their rights as men. In the words of Leon Kahn, 
to whose writings I am throughout deeply indebted :— 

“To obtain their rights they appealed to the philosophical 
sentiments of the deputies; the Assembly had restored to 
man his pristine dignity; the Jews felt assured that the 
Assembly would not make any distinction between one 
man and another.” 

In the ensuing discussion the characteristics of the parties 
in the Chamber displayed themselves, but not in any very 
violent form. The more radical were for an immediate 
vote, the nobles and higher clergy felt, the one their privi- 
leges, and the other the religion they professed attacked, 
and were inclined to vote against the Jews ; but by far the 
majority were for a middle course, humane treatment, 
but not immediate emancipation. Hence the Assembly 
shelved the motion of Abbé Grégoire that the house should 
discuss the petition. But apparently the “ Blacks,” that is, 
the clericals, and their allies from Alsace the anti-Semites, 
were somewhat fearful of a vote which might at any time 
be taken under dispassionate conditions. They sought to 
intimidate the Chamber by exciting a massacre in Alsace. 
It isnot my part to harrow your feelings with a description 
of the excesses of which the partisans of the nobility and 
clergy were guilty. Suffice it, that they had many of the 
features of the pogroms of Russia, differing from them 
perhaps only in dimensions, and that only because there 
were few Jews to massacre, few to despoil. It was during 
the evening sitting of October 14 that news of the riots was 
announced to the assembled deputies: immediately a wave 
of indignation passed through the Chamber, amid which 
even the bitterest of the “Blacks” thought it well to be 
silent. Without hesitation it was decided to send an 
express courier to order the authorities in the disturbed 
districts to suppress the outbreak with all the powers at 
their command. 

Grégoire and his supporters, induced by the evident 
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emotion of the deputies, moved that the Jewish representa- 
tives be allowed to present their petition in person, Their 
speeches had so profound an effect that on a second motion 
of Grégoire the Jewish deputies were admitted into the 
body of the Chamber to assist at the session. However, 
the sitting came to an end without a definite vote being 
taken. 

The Reactionaries had hoped by the disturbances in 
Alsace to frighten the Chamber into the belief that the 
Alsatians were immutably opposed to the emancipation of the 
Jews in their midst. The more timid and hesitating among 
the deputies probably were frightened, but, as a matter of 
fact, the riots helped to advance the cause they were meant 
to delay. Many of the Chamber felt their humanity out- 
raged, and the authority of the Assembly defied by the 
enemies of the revolution; and the net effect was to hasten 
the crystallization of parties which were little more than in 
the stage of generation. 

On December 21 the Jewish question was again intro- 
duced as part of a more general motion. Brunet de la 
Tuque proposed that non-Catholics should be eligible for 
the National Assembly. 

Le Comte Clermont Tonnerre enlarged the motion by his 
amendment to the effect that “no active citizen should be 
excluded from the public service on account of his profession 
or his religion.” 

Rewbell—the leader of the Alsatian deputies—sprang to 
his feet, and demanded excitedly: “ Does the Count include 
Jews among active citizens ?” 

“Yes,” shouted the Count, “I include the Jews, and 
I glory in the fact.” 

For three days the discussion continued amid great 
passion and excitement. The protagonists were Robespierre, 
Barnave, Beaumetz, Clermont Tonnerre, and Mirabeau for 
the Jews: for their opponents, Rewbell, the Bishop of 
Nancy, and Abbé Maury. It is almost evident from these 
names that the debate had resolved itself into a struggle 
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between the extreme parties, and that the immediate 
question was not the important issue at stake. Some of 
the most ardent champions of the Jews belonged to the 
party which was most directly at command of the populace 
of Paris, and these people had already proscribed the Abbé 
Maury and the Bishop of Nancy as enemies of the nation. 
The opposition of the latter may have been partly explained 
by their proscription. 

On the third day a deputy, Duport, proposed an amend- 
ment which, whilst securing all that Tonnerre desired, would 
in its drafting, he thought, be less offensive to certain of 
the opposition. 

Still amid tumult and excitement the motion for priority 
of this amendment was put to the vote. Twice it was 
impossible to take the numbers on account of the noise and 
confusion. Finally, when the deputies voted by name, 
priority was refused by 408 to 403—a majority of five in 
a house of 813. 

In estimating the significance of this small majority it is 
necessary to remember that the Estates General were still 
young, that many members voted with the Conservatives 
because they felt that the velocity of the stream was too 
great, and that they were being hurried out of their depth. 
Many of these could still be won over either by convincing 
them of the justice of Jewish claims, or that it was the 
existence of the Chamber that was at stake, or by the 
menace of popular dissatisfaction. The deputies and the 
popular journalists in Paris were well aware of this, and 
hence did not hesitate: to express their jubilation, rejoicing 
that in this, one of the first real struggles with the Church, 
on a question in which religion, prejudice, and vested 
interests were all in favour of their opponents, these 
could command a majority of five only. The Clericals, 
too, felt the precarious nature of their majority, and 
determined to push their advantage whilst there was 
yet a chance of success: they meant to have a specific 
declaration of the Estates General excluding Jews for ever 
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from the nation. Rewbell demanded expulsion from the 
country; Maury only proposed to give them a limited 
toleration ; but Clermont Tonnerre killed the proposition— 
“we cannot have a nation within a nation,’ said he, 
a statement which appealed to the philosophical sentiments 
of the House. 

Nevertheless, the foremost of the emancipators saw that 
the debate must soon come to an end: every one was weary 
of the subject, and in the present temper of the House it was 
clear that the contest would certainly not go in their favour. 
It was necessary to devise some means for drawing a battle 
that could not then be won. They, therefore, seized upon 
the obvious willingness of the greater number to have done 
with the question, at least for the time, by amending the 
motion. The Assembly finally accepted the following :— 
“The Estates General agree that non-Catholics are eligible 
for all civil and military offices equally with all other 
citizens, without, however, deciding anything relative 
to the Jews, whose case they reserve for future 
judgment.” 

Thus the champions of the Jews saved them from utter 
exclusion at this stage by a postponement of the question. 
The Clericals were still strong enough to defend their last 
fence, and it was desirable to wait till they had lost a few 
more men in other forays before attacking it again. 

I must ask you at this stage to return for a moment to 
the consideration of the attitude of the several sections of 
Jews in France during this first year of revolution. From 
the year 1781 until the first days of the Estates General 
there had been an appearance of unity of action by all 
sections of Jews. It was, however, only an appearance. 

For the most part the attitude of the Bordeaux Jews was 
one of sympathy for their Alsatian brethren, but there was 
nothing of the sentiment of organic unity in their behaviour. 
The needs of the one before the revolution were not the 
needs of the other: whilst, on the one hand, the Alsatian 
Jews envied the lot of the Bordelais, the latter had little 
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amelioration to desire economically, and it was only 
economic amelioration which was at that time obtainable. 

And the natural allies of the Bordeaux Jews when the 
Estates were convened were not those of Alsace. It 
must be remembered that the convention of the Estates 
was due not only to an uprising of the proletariat, but 
certainly as much to the determination of the wealthier 
and vain bourgeoisie to wrest something of political power 
from a beggared and worn-out aristocracy. It was with 
this bourgeoisie that the Bordelais felt most community of 
interest, and this class had considerable power in the 
Estates. 

On reviewing the forces at work and the composition of 
the Estates, therefore, the Bordeaux Jews were justified in 
their opinion that a united effort would carry all Jews 
without exception into the ranks of French citizens. They 
could reckon on the support of their own class to maintain 
their own position; they could not believe that they 
had lost the sympathy of the nobles, which had enabled 
them to obtain full rights in 1776; they probably calcu- 
lated that the theories which guided the deputies would 
also work strongly in their favour, and they had no reason 
to believe that the anti-Semitic sentiments of a handful of 
deputies from Alsace would affect any formidable section 
of the Chamber. 

The debate of August 22 somewhat undeceived them. 
After that co-operation almost ceased, and the vote of 
December 24 broke up the apparent union completely. 

The condition in which the Jewish question was left by 
the Assembly in December not only worked negative injury 
to the Jews in that it denied the admission of the Alsatians 
to full citizenship, but worked positive injury in that it 
practically robbed the Portuguese Jews of rights which 
they had enjoyed for two centuries. The latter had not 
expected apparently that there would ever be any question 
regarding their position, which they believed firmly estab- 
lished ; and when they found that the word “Jew” natur- 
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ally applied to them as well as to the Jews of Alsace they 
were thrown into. a state of intense alarm. They were 
immediately at immense pains to prove that they ought 
not in any degree to be confounded with their co-reli- 
gionists in Alsace. Although the statements they made 
and the attitude they adopted towards their fellow Jews 
fully deserved the censure which they drew upon them- 
selves at the time from the more enlightened French journals 
and French deputies, nevertheless it was their agitation 
which carried the question of Jewish emancipation past its 
crisis. It was impossible for the National Assembly to 
give these Jews a position inferior to that which they had 
enjoyed under French kings: it became impossible logically 
to deny rights to one set of Jews which were conferred 
upon another. That was the position into which the 
Assembly had been driven, and the Assembly yielded to 
the logic of the situation. 

On December 31, 1789, the Bordeaux Jews presented an 
address to the Assembly, in which they claimed that they 
should be distinguished from the rest of the French Jews, 
and should be enrolled in the number of full citizens. The 
petition was submitted to the “Constitution Committee,” 
and by them entrusted to Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, 
for examination and report. On January 28, 1790, the 
Bishop reported in these terms :— 

“The Revolution, which has made the recovery of their 
rights possible for all Frenchmen, cannot be the agent of 
their loss to any such citizens. Consequently, whilst 
deciding nothing upon the general question which has been 
adjourned, the Committee proposes to the Assembly to 
accord to the Jews of Bordeaux that which they so justly 
demand, and to declare them full citizens with the same 
rights as all other citizens.” 

As the Paris journals did not fail to point out, it was 
difficult to believe that any one would have the effrontery 
to oppose so reasonable a proposition. When the motion 
came before the House, however, Rewbell assayed to oppose 
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it, but immediately from all parts of the assembly there 
arose such a cry of indignation, such an uproar, that his 
voice was drowned amid the din, and he was compelled 
to resume his seat. His party, however, were not deterred 
from moving amendments to the original motion, which 
would have given the Bordeaux Jews an inferior position 
and provisionary rights. 

Even the friends of the Bordeaux Jews, or rather those 
who were not unfavourable to their cause, moved numerous 
amendments, every one of which would have restricted in 
some particular their full enjoyment of active citizenship. 

Amid a scene wilder and more tumultuous than that of 
December, De Séze, the deputy for Bordeaux, in order to 
keep faith with his constituents, as he said, submitted 
a motion demanding for them simply “the rights of active 
citizens.” 

The scene amid which this motion was put to the vote 
reminds one of nothing so much as an Irish night in 
Parliament of the early eighties. It is thus described ! :— 

“A first count appeared doubtful. A second was made ; 
there was no doubt in the greatest part of the House; 
every one was almost convinced that the motion was 
carried ; among the secretaries only one was undecided ; it 
was necessary to have recourse to a vote by roll-call. It 
is impossible to describe the tumult which, during two long 
hours, detracted from the dignity, even the solemnity, of 
the Assembly’s proceedings. A continual clamour arose 
from that part of the hall occupied by members of the 
former orders of the clergy and the nobility. The zeal of 
the Bishops and their hatred of the Jews gave to these 
saintly men a holy passion. They leaped out of their seats, 
rushed hither and thither in disorder and tumult over the 
Chamber: when the secretaries raised their voices to call 
the names they were drowned by the uproar and confusion. 
Cries, shouts, interruptions crossed and recrossed with 


1 Léon Kahn, Les Juifs de Paris pendant la Reévolution. 
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increasing violence, whilst the populace without the 
barriers gave emphatic evidence of its indignation. This 
scene, the most shameful and disgusting that it is possible 
to imagine, lasted two hours ; two hours during which the 
calling of the roll was every instant drowned in the 
tremendous uproar. Twenty times the roll was begun, 
stopped, resumed amid this unceasing and disgusting tur- 
moil. The opposition called for adjournment. But such 
was the devotion of the patriotic party that the members of 
it preferred to pass the night without food rather than 
abandon thus the cause of the people. They remained 
fixed in their seats, and waited the event of this astonishing 
scene. The president, the representative in this respect of 
the most numerous part of the Assembly, declared that all 
these efforts to prevent the roll-call would be futile. Many 
members—chiefly among the clerics—tried another trick. 
They left the House, hoping thus to break up the sitting. 
Shouts were heard that the sitting had not been legally 
suspended, and the absence of certain members could not 
break up the deliberations. At length the temperature of 
the Chamber, the suffocating atmosphere, the noisome dust 
which the excited movements of 800 people spread about, 
and finally exhaustion or impatience brought the deputies 
to reason. Little by little their cries, their mutterings 
became first feeble, and finally died away ; the naming of 
the members and their answers ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ became 
audible, and the voting followed its regular course.” 

Only 598 members voted, and the motion was carried by 
373 votes to 225. It was confirmed next day by the king. 

The next effort of the reactionaries was an attempt to 
extract from the Assembly a specifie declaration that the 
Jews of Alsace were not included in the rights which had 
been conferred on their coreligionists in Bordeaux. The 
motion had a specious air of non-committal, but the 
Assembly rightly understood that a specific motion of such 
a kind was in reality a motion hostile to the Alsatian Jews, 
and therefore the motion was rejected. 
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It remained for the, reactionaries only to raise those 
political conflagrations which they had prophesied. This 
they proceeded to do with all the energy at their command. 
They sent emissaries to Bordeaux for the purpose, and 
although the people of Bordeaux would have none of them, 
they nevertheless caused reports to be spread in Paris that 
the Bordelais were up against the Jews. They clearly 
reckoned on the advantage in time which difficulties in 
communication would give them to animate the more timid 
and encourage the more obstinate of their party in rushing 
some hostile motion through the Assembly. But hard on 
the heels of their report came that from the authorities and 
leading Jews, stating that there was no sign of hostility ; 
on the contrary, according to their own accounts, the Jews 
were met everywhere with nothing but expressions of 
friendliness and congratulation, in short, in the true spirit 
of fraternity which the laity of France realized, and the 
clergy, as ever, professed. 

In the Assembly itself the special message which the Jews 
sent informing the members of the perfect good fellowship 
and perfect security which they enjoyed was received with 
rounds of applause. It was obvious at this stage that the 
deputies as a whole had nothing but the friendliest senti- 
ments for Frenchmen of the Mosaic faith; what active 
opposition existed was entirely an artificial production of 
the German element in league with the Clerical and noble 
opponents of the popular party. 

Practically every section of the nation able to voice its 
opinions, except the very bigoted Clericals, saw that opposi- 
tion was now illogical, if not absurd. The only difference 
arose on the question of time. Some were for immediate 
emancipation, most still clung to the idea that there 
was no reason for an immediate decision, and yet others 
were still deterred by the threats of massacres made by 
Rewbell and the anti-Semites. The Assembly, therefore, 
was inclined to procrastinate, and in spite of the tremen- 
dous pressure brought to bear upon them by the Paris 
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press, public opinion in general, and the steady determina- 
tion of the Alsatian Jews, they were able to ward off 
a decision so long as they met outside the confines of Paris. 
The Alsatian Jews were, of course, fully conscious of the 
strength which their position had acquired by the emanci- 
pation of the Bordeaux: Jews: their petitions were now 
emphatically demands, and no longer requests for considera- 
tion. Nominally debarred from the activities of citizens, 
the Jews in Paris found themselves welcome recruits in the 
ranks of a people who had become impatient with the 
Assembly and the opposition of the Court party. They 
were thus able to create for themselves in Paris a position 
which their confréres had earned in Bordeaux. They 
readily performed every duty which was required of every 
other citizen, whenever and wherever opportunity offered, 
and opportunities were not few. Thus the people of Paris 
became accustomed to act with Jews, to understand their 
qualities, and appreciate their public spirit and philanthropy. 
So that ultimately it became as ridiculous in Parisian eyes 
to deny legally to Jews those rights and duties which it was 
perfectly obvious they were not only able and willing to 
exercise, but which more and more events, in fact, thrust 
upon them. 

By this time the Communes, those sixty independent 
Republics, were become the dominant powers in the situa- 
tion ; and every gust of passion which swept over Paris 
carried with it the National Assembly, whether it were 
willing or not.» The leaders of the Parisian Jews were not 
slow in perceiving who were the masters of the situation, 
and whilst not ceasing to petition the Assembly from whose 
initiative they hoped nothing, they addressed themselves 
zealously to earn the good opinion and the advocacy of the 
Communes. 

A petition was presented to the “General Assembly of 
Representatives of the Communes” on January 28, 1790, 


asking for support. On the 3oth the District of the Car- 
melites presented a deputation, who argued that they had 
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greater opportunity than any other for observing the conduct 
of the Jews. They summed up the position in these 
words :— 

“If they are not yet Frenchmen, they deserve to be. 
They are already in our midst: in truth, they already 
possess the rights of citizens ; all that is missing is the seal 
of the law.” 

The General Assembly of the Communes resolved to 
petition the National Assembly to occupy itself without 
delay with the Jewish question, and to pass a decree assimi- 
lating them to other citizens; but not to present the petition 
until every district in Paris had been asked for its approval. 
Of 60 districts 53 positively accepted the resolution, the 
votes of six are unknown, one only disapproved. But 
more interesting than the actual vote are the terms of the 
letters from the several districts announcing the result of 
their deliberations. The same note was struck throughout, 
varied only by the degree of cordial appreciation which 
they expressed of the Jews as fellow citizens and honest 
men. 

On February 25 the Assembly of the Communes presented 
their petition to the National Assembly to hasten the legal 
enrolment of the Jews of Paris among the citizens of France, 

The Jews of Paris must have felt at this time that the 
battle was won; but they had to wait eighteen months 
to obtain legally those rights which they enjoyed in fact, 
The middle party were still sufficiently numerous to cause 
procrastination, and it was necessary that the anti-Semitic 
party should create more enemies and utterly disgust every- 
one before a decision could be obtained. And, indeed, the 
anti-Semitic party were not slow to seize every opportunity 
to create friends for the Jews. They again excited the 
Assembly by instigating riots in Alsace early in April, and 
compelled the Assembly again to exert its authority. They 
opposed the motion to naturalize certain classes of residents 
among whom a number of Jews would have been included. 
They secured the exclusion of Jews when the Assembly 
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decided that non-Catholics were eligible for the judicial 
bench; and when the Constitution Committee of the National 
Assembly reported that all Jews possessing letters patent 
from the king were necessarily classed with the Portuguese 
Jews, on whom citizenship had been already conferred, 
they were able to have the report referred back to the 
Committee. 

But the two debates which secured for the Jews more 
votes than all others together were those relating to the 
sale of unnecessary church buildings in Paris and to the 
removal of the poll-tax on Alsatian Jews, which was levied 
solely for the benefit of the De Brancas family. The 
populace were starving: the sale of the buildings would 
enable the Communes to feed them; the Jews were gene- 
rously placing their means at the disposal of the people ; 
the clerics not only denied them the sources of relief, not 
only maintained a corrupt demand on the resources of the 
Jews for the benefit of a parasitic family, but charged the 
Jews with being the real instigators and authors of the 
motion for the sale of the churches. In fact, almost every 
step the clerics took with regard to these two motions 
tended to laud the Jews as friends of the people and 
denounce themselves as their enemies: and they made it 
impossible for any man to remain neutral who did not wish 
to appear also among the enemies of the nation. Hence the 
anti-Semites were not able to obtain more than a small 
number of votes on either occasion, and both motions were 
carried amid loud applause. 

Seeing that the deputies were growing more and more 
impatient with the factious opposition of the anti-liberty 
party, the Jews of Paris thought the moment favourable to 
present again their demand for political liberty.. They 
urged precisely the same arguments which had been used 
by the Jews of Bordeaux on their own behalf—long resi- 
dence, obedience to the laws, their devotion to their country, 
their zeal in the cause of liberty. Ungenerously by impli- 
cation they separated their cause from that of their brethren 
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in Alsace, who were not allowed so much freedom of action. 
The Assembly again referred the matter to the Constitution 
Committee. But the Jews of Paris did not cease their 
efforts: they induced the local counsellors to petition the 
National Assembly again to hasten to confer formally on 
them the rights which they actually enjoyed. The Assembly 
was about to disperse, but on Sept. 27, 1791, Duport 
excitedly demanded that the Jews should enjoy in France 
the rights of active citizens. So far had the justice of the 
claim penetrated, and so weary were all of the subject and 
the opposition, that no astonishment was expressed. Only 
Rewbell assayed to protest, but he was not allowed to speak. 
On the next day Duport formally presented his motion. 
Rewbell made a last effort, but a fellow deputy put a hand 
over his mouth, and the motion was immediately passed 
by common consent. 

Generally the press published the decree without comment. 
The religious papers regarded it as another blow against 
the clergy, but only feebly protested. 

The massacres in Alsace, so loudly prophesied, did not 
take place ; and thus the struggle which had been ushered 
in amid so much turmoil and bloodshed reached its appointed - 
end amid profound calm. 

English Jews may pray—and I am sure that their fellow 
countrymen of another faith will pray with them—that 
a similar drama which is now unfolding itself in another 
land may have an equally peaceful and happy issue. 


J], H. Herscu. 
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AN EARLY SOURCE OF THE TESTAMENTS 
OF THE PATRIARCHS. 


Or the Aramaic texts here published, the Cambridge 
fragment was identified by Mr. H. L. Pass among the 
Geniza. collection in the University Library, and was 
edited by him in the J.Q.R., XIL 651 sqq. We have 
reprinted it because he has kindly furnished us with some 
corrected readings (to which we have added some of our 
own, derived from photographs), and because of its con- 
nexion with our other texts. The remaining part of the 
Aramaic is contained in a single leaf found some time 
later among the Geniza fragments in the Bodleian Library, 
and briefly described in the Catalogue, No. 2835,27. The 
two pieces are on vellum, in the same hand, and clearly 
belonged to the same MS., which Mr. Pass considers “ can 
scarcely be later than the eleventh century.” Possibly 
it is even earlier. 

The occasional agreement of the Aramaic with the 
ordinary Greek text, and their more frequent divergence, 
already noted in theJ.Q. R., XII, 652, were difficult to explain. 
Was the Aramaic a Jewish adaptation of the Greek, or 
was it a more original form of the work? That there 
is some connexion between them could not be doubted. 
Meanwhile another discovery, while throwing light on 
some part of the difficulty, raised other questions 
equally hard to answer. Prof. Lake when on a visit to 
Mount Athos photographed a tenth century MS. of the 
accepted Greek text of the Testaments, which on examina- 
tion proved to contain a long passage not found in any 
other known MS., but agreeing, where the twa, happen 
to overlap, word for word with the Aramaic, and clearly 
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derived from the same source. We print here only the 
part which corresponds to the Aramaic, reserving the 
rest for another occasion. 

There is also a small Syriac fragment, clearly belonging 
to the same work, printed by Mr. Pass in the J.Q. R., XII, 657, 
where the last number .So (134) is a mistake of Wright’s 
Catalogue for SX» (137). 

The common source of these Greek and Aramaic texts is 
not the Zestaments of the XII Patriarchs, but a work 
based partly on the Testaments and partly on the Book 
of Jubilees, or else a work from which the authors of 
these books drew some of their materials. The evidence 
is decidedly in favour of the latter alternative, and therefore 
postulates a date not later than 150 B.C. 

The question naturally arises what was the original 
language of this work? Was it written in Hebrew, and 
are the Aramaic and Greek fragments independent trans- 
lations of it? or was it written in Aramaic and is the 
Greek fragment a rendering of the Aramaic? The possi- 
bility of the Greek being the original is precluded by the 
fact that it exhibits several Semitic idioms such as dv éorw 
6 xanvos abtav (= Dwy '*** Ww), exxalew év adbrots (D3 “Yy3); 
peyadn and taons capkds (WWI pa ndyia), TpOTEXE TEAUT@ 
xd mavrds (529 75 -2wn). These could be explained from 
an Aramaic or Hebrew background. Again the peculiar 
expression xpiow tepwovvns, meaning the “rights (or dues) 
of the priesthood,” is only intelligible through retransla- 
tion into n»nan wawn (cf. Deut. xviii. 3). Since, so far as 
we are aware, this is not explicable on the hypothesis of 
an Aramaic’ original, we are led to the conclusion that 
the underlying text was in Hebrew. Possibly also the 
corruption in the Greek ot frpadros dd Tod oméppatos 
AaBe veavr~, where for mpGros the Aramaic rightly reads 

yuvaixa (xnn3x), may afford an argument in the same 
- direction; for here it is quite impossible to explain 


? The Targum on Deut. xviii. 3 does not render waw2 by p+ 
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how zpéros arose, if the Greek is a translation of the 
Aramaic. But mpéros = probably wx which would thus 
be a corruption of nwx. Another passage which cannot 
be explained except on the hypothesis of a Hebrew original, 
is found in Bodleian col. b, ui BeBnAdons 76 oméppa cov pera 
t7oAAGv, & corruption of zopyév, as the Aramaic (jx) 
shows. But in Test. Levi ix. 10 we find per’ dddAopiAwy 
yevav, and this is the sense required by the context, and 
especially by Jubilees, that the priestly line was not to be 
defiled by foreign marriages. The text of the Testaments 
presupposes nit which must have been corrupted to mm 
(or m3) from which the Aramaic reading is derived. On 
the other hand it is to be observed that the list of trees in 
the Greek corresponding to Bodleian col. c shows several 
transliterations of Aramaic names of trees’. But this 
argument is not conclusive. For it would not be un- 
natural to use, even in a Hebrew document, in the 
second century B.C. the popular Aramaic names of trees, 
where a large number is given. Moreover in certain cases 
the Hebrew name may either have been forgotten or have 
become so unfamiliar as to make it advisable to give the 
ordinary names which these trees bore even amongst the 
minority who knew Hebrew. 

Again, we should not fail to observe that the Aramaic 
contains dittographs, which can most naturally be explained 
as duplicate renderings of the same Hebrew original. One 
such conclusive dittograph is found in col. c of the 
Cambridge fragment. The text states twice the reason 
for which Levi called his son’s name Merari. ‘“ And I was 
greatly distressed regarding him (mind smby *> sn) because 
as soon as he was born he died” (nm). This state- 
ment is nonsense; for Merari did not die. But the true 
text—a duplicate one for the most part—immediately 
follows: “And I was greatly distressed regarding him - 
(x10 smby % si mn) because he was like to die” (no). | 


1 See footnotes on p. 580. 
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The simplest explanation of this dittograph is that we 
have here two renderings, one incorrect and the other 
correct, of the same Hebrew original. The difference in 
the word used for “ greatly ” in the two cases is noteworthy. 
The second and correct rendering is supported by the 
Test. of Levi xi. 7: éxdAera atrov Mepapel, 5 éore mixpia pov 
Sri xaiye abrés dréOvno Kev (was like to die). 

Finally among Hebraisms‘in the Aramaic might be 
instanced nan = “she conceived” (Camb. frag. col. c). 

Thus the balance of evidence seems to be in favour of 
a Hebrew original. 

The order of the present fragments is as follows: 
Cambridge fragment, col. a, comes first, followed by a 
gap of three columns. Then Cambridge, col. 6, followed 
by a loss of some columns in the Aramaic. After this 
comes the Oxford fragment of four columns, the last three 
of which are preserved in the Athos Greek fragment. Then 
follows a loss of four columns in the Aramaic which are, 
however, preserved in the Greek. Finally we have the 
Cambridge fragment, coll. c, d, e, f, the first half of c alone 
being preserved in the Greek. 

Both the Aramaic fragments are in very bad condition, 
some passages being quite illegible. Doubtful letters are 
marked with an overline; letters supplied are enclosed 
within brackets. In both texts, words evidently corrupt 
are marked with an obelus. We have added a literal 
translation of the Aramaic, but the meaning of some 
passages is very uncertain. 


Cambridge fragment, column a, 
eee oe 
eee 
veccccece Se OS TD 
vee e oe ee LINN YIN Ip 

ee TM ce eee eed fd FIONN 
[pn]x yd yaa nasa pow ay 
VOL, XIX. Pp 


AS CP ROS TE AOR ES RO a rR ee ag Be = x SSS 


we SS 


SATEEN ET TENT TRIO TN 
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naiws nbvy wn pasm 
ponn pany [jnx]> pron 
[n]Jad wan p... nda ym 
N 


= * * * 


[About three columns are wanting here.] 


Cambridge, col. b. 
We Nei a ota iin eee 
SN WEE ne ee 
PUM ee ee ee 
RE 5. sso ees 
wm Noon [DP] oe ee ee D 
NYO’ FIN MT NAY IR 
end 7, 5 ade one 
"21 5... 105 1 InN 
tony pay [I] KOI ANA. 


* ek * 


[Probably a long passage is lost here.] 


Bodleian fragment, col. a. 
xy 3 nton 55) xnby 
xvi xaan maddy. doxnd abs 
xdoyy NMI NIIP 
Syoxn poor aps) xdSwpr xNYD 
pron Swyn pon jpsn pon 
Son PION Pow: pon mn 
qn pon ab in qs vy now 
pdby man 75 sean ym abi jo 
md yo pnyay mans nby 
PIN NW JO NVM ANI 
TON fID) fT NT NI NON 
mon sun da. nd sn» +5 Fin 











BODLEIAN FRAGMENT, COLUMNS a,b (MS. H 





a, b (MS. Hes. c. 27, FOL. 56) 
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minds xd woe dad) sada ps ae 
f7> NI ANY pry vase Sy xadyr 
apy’ mA ID jh ‘(393 
ana nd mat ap 59 we [ena] 
YRII ‘OI Nw AW [131] 

q39P sav m3 Sap Sy ALnnAD] 
xmamna wad wader deb... 

» Boy bed pas mm vv [nn] 
vaxd noa31 map b> ma5p1 
nadia x wand naa snyn3 
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Bodleian, col. b. 


sadn Se maa moanp aaipad 
pAnax naa aw bx ma 


Nim ANIN pny md IK 
s2onay x2d;05 sax pny’ 
bab pas moe oy ID IM 


ew xroy waned indy 
pony sped) ony mipad 
sme 95° sox enna 
yo mow 55 yo 2 3 75 
b3 yo an 39 pT Non 55 
poems yo NS 

sop xd) IM NOW 


pr ymebyd pine b> y3 
3 smn pospd xmons 
b> yor maner inp 55 jo 3 


Test. 
kal avndAOopev ada 
476 BnOnr cat xareAvoapen év TH adAt 
"ABpadp 
Tod TatTpds HuGv Tapa laadk Tov Tarépa 
near kal etdev 
"Ioadk 6 maThp quay mdvras Huds, Kal 
nudrAdynoev pas 
kal nippavOn Kal Gre éyvw Ste éyw ix.3. 
iepdrevoa To Kupio 
deondry Tod odpavod ip£aro 
diddoKey pe THY Kplow 
iepootvns al etme, Téxvov Acvi mpdaexe 
seat amd mdons axabapolas, 
H kplows cov peyddn and mdons 
capkds. Kal viv ri xplow 
Ths GAnOelas dvayyedhG cor kal ov pH 
pio 
and cod Tay pha diddéw oe 
mpdaexe TEavT@ ix. 9. 
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dxadapotas xal and maons 
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‘Maw jd XNNMIN NIN) Nit 
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PAD IN KTP PI Wr 


yor bad spno mx wp 
apf) dx]5 max ap ona 
TN yD mMevmp b2d 

sa 52 now 53 jo JWw33 


Bodleian, col. « 

Sx mad Syd op nan 

wad yn IND) N'D3 IND NA 
wad inn ay amin wnad 


S dae ¢ a 


7) ya an xn 4A 
xnawd aapn xds sy poo 


manpnd ap nan “ay mast 55 
nad mposnd mn 1 55 
porn Po yy asn ny 17 
spa pndynn pyx span 
xydin jo pompd pm 

AID YN PN POM PND 


smn 138 oATaxd nn 
sox py ep swyn 52 Ip 


ix. 12 
(Jub. xxi. 
12). 1 Corrupt for mopyay. 
2 The phrases 70 onéppa gov dyiagov, and 13 onéppa rod dyacpod cov, are 


dittographs, 
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mopvelas* ob trpGros and Tod om€pyaros 
a ‘ ‘ , 
AaBe ceavt® xat pn BeBndwons 76 
t \ C5 ae | 
onépya cov peta Trod\AGv |. 
exomepparos yap ayiov et kal? 76 omépua 
gov aylacov kal 76 omrépya Tod aytacpod 
gov? éoriv. ‘lepeds 
‘ 
Gyros KAnOjoerat To oTmeppare 
"ABpadu. "Eyyvs ef xupiov kal ov eyyis 
tOv dylwy airod. Tivou xadapds 
a , lA 3 3 
év ro odparl cov amd maons axabapctas 
mavros avOpémov* 


kal Grav elomopever ev Tois aylors 

Aovov Bart mpGrov kal rdre evdidVoKov 

THY oToARv THs lepootvns Kal Stray 
evdid0oKet 

vintov Taw Tas xEipds cov 

kal rovs mddas cov 7pd Tod éyyivat mpos 
Tov Body mpocevéyKat 

OAoKapmwow Kal Grav pédAEts Tpoo- 
gépew 

&s advay [Hdetav ?] eveyxe [-xar?] ent 
toy Bwpov 

mddw vinrov Tas xeipds cov Kal rovs 
mddas cov 

kat dvddepe ra LvAa MpGrov eoxiopéva 
emir KoT@v 

avra mp@rov amd mavtds poAvopod" 


8B fvda elpnkev 
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anawwd pay pond pn 1% 
poe poo ows pmon nn 


NOT] NIN ANA PN 
ster xm syn xD) 


NNwO YN) NMINMY NNT 
sox NMPTT (yNT ADIN sy 


pond pin 1° spe ot poe 
wnat dy xnby nfinn]> paw 


Sy dee oye po [mpon] v2 
xpbind xe’ sty NNIID 


Bodleian, col. d. 
not prod sawn pIND NN AI 
-? yma yn Anaw Sm by 


max mppsnd sen sot jo pon 


porpd poand nA nwt mby 
nb amny xdy xan ten mdyn 


MMS ANNI tRVNnN NIoIt oF 


my AND MND ANY AN 
8) ND) NBT JD oY Ny? 


xYan nw py NNN 
py jenn dan xmNDD sna 


9 ndoa pmdy padioy wasp 


pot emi Tov Bwpdoy mpoopepe 

dv éorw 6 kamvds aitav Hdvs dva- 
Batvwr kai ratra 

TG dvopata aitay Kédpov Kal ovedepwva 

kal oxivov kal orpdBirov Kal airy Kat 
ddAdiva 

kat Bepd0a xal txavOexax 
‘ 

kat ku@dptocoy Kat ddpuny kat dopdda- 
Gov Tatra 

elpnxey Ott radra éorwy & ce dvadépew 

tmoxdrw this dAoKavtdoews ent Tod 
Ovovacrnpiov 


kal TO Tip Tore dp£er exxaiew 


év avrots, ore dpferxaracnevdew Toalya 
éxt tov Toixov tod Ovovactnpiov. al 
/. .S tal 
mdAw vivat cov Tas xe€ipas 
‘ , 2 a ¢. A 
kat tovs médas amd tod aluaros «al 
dp£et Ta pédn avadépew 
HAwopéva’ thy Kkepadiy avagepe Tp@rov 
4 28 > , - ‘ ‘ 
kal KdAunre aitiy TO create’ Kai wy 
éntavécIw 
a a , a. \ \ 
7d alua ént rijs keadtjs avdrijs* Kat wera 
Tovro Tov TpaxnAov 
kal pera Tobro TOUS Spous Kal wera Taira 
70 oTHOos peta TGv TAEVpGY Kal pera 
Tavta 
thy dogiy ov TO vdéTo 
kal pera TadTa Tovs mddas TeTALPEVOUS 
oiv 
Tois évdoobetots Kal mavTa HAtopEva év 
dAatt os 
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yo> ton xo sinay xnvos Sd3 
[55] pam anad pmdy vapm 
[yd] paanp 521 Japa say 
[vr Spy) by $x onp nm md 


[Aqo3 W]ay 4A FADS Way MAN 
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[p]y[ x]nin yavan yo conn xdy 
[xnjatnd pdp 1 525 manpad punt 
Spmoa md py saat aan and 
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/ ° a > = \ \ a 
xaOnxet avrots a’tdpks’ kal wera Tatra 
oeuldadwy 
b] , ° A QA A 
dvarenounuerny ev éhal kal pera taira 
owwov oneicov 


kal Ovylacov éndvw AlBavoy To yece- 
vba [=T0d évecdar] 


TO épyov cov év rage. kal maw Tmpoc- 
gopa cov els evddxnow 

kal dopiy edvwdias evavte xuptov ipl- 
otov’ kal doa ay 
a , = Yj 

moj ev rdger moter & morjs év wérpo 
. an ‘ ‘ , Ss 

kat orabud kal wi) mepiooedons pn dev 
doa ov KadyKe 

cal tro xadnx twvt obrws Edda 

xadjxe, dvapéper Oar emt tov Bapov 

T Tapp TO TEerelp tddavtoy {iAwy 
radjxes adt@ év orabue 

kal els TO oréap pdvov dvapéper Oat ef 


vas kal T@ Ta’pw To devTépw 
MB ~ Y P4 


Here a leaf of the Aramaic is wanting, which is preserved in the 


Greek. 


Cambridge, col. c. 


° . e ° e . e . ° 


. e ° ° e . ° ° 


[Amy nym xnow jjor Api] 
[rains a vd] ny n[sm] 


Test. 


ab sy [mim nap] mow snip] 
Ley, ix. 5. 


man ad [ax xoy] S> nwo. nf] 


beater 525] xnan xm[an3] 





kal madtwy ovddaBotoa erexev ef 

€u00 Kata Tov Kaipoy Tov KabjKovta TOY 
yovatkav* 

kat éxdAeoa 70 dvopya abrod Kadd. xat 
4 , er Y ’ + ed 
dre éyerviOn Edpaxa Ste em’ atro@ 

éorat 7) ovvaywyh Tavrés Tod Aaod Kal 
rt adros} Eorat 


4 Gpxtepootvn 4 peydAn ‘aitos kal rd 
onéppa avtod écovrat apx7) BactAéwy 
lepdrevpa' rp "lopana. 

1 Read air, and in the next line arg xal 7G oméppars. 











wnd pn[dmr yajax now 
[xn}vd sna mejop ana yb 
yn [N]wow moto oy 
} a2 > nvbn [Ap]y nim npow 





8 IID AOY ne? nnd 


1d) a oe ind by 0b ap 
symby 9S ap Anm nD Nin 
23nnn) MYYD) nw "7 kD 
mva 10 593 am by 
(}mdn anaes nv ond pyais 
nam NApy ‘nM NaI “Ny 

, xmoy ine ania > ny 
apd % nvd) > [nao taay 
Sneed asd Ss mods 
, npdy nd yoo pre mows 
“TIN jo wysY RETINA INI 





i Cambridge, col. da. 


i ny nova 
sad) ovo yasd nydy[n] omey 
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"Ev r@ énautg [rerdpre | kat A gre xi. 4. 

eyervnOn ev re mPaTY pvt jug Tod pyvds 

kat mdAwv 

ouveyevouny aith ‘kat év yaorpt éda- 
Bev' xat érexév pou vidv 


én’ dvarodjjs Alov. 


tplrov kal éxdAeca Td dvoua adrod xi. 7. 
Mepapyy 
edumnOnv yap tept aitod ... 


[The Greek Fragment ends here.] 


ovo[> saby)n 


nwe piyd me MI... 6. 


"2 OY 

12 ON 

Senn poam sayy o[sey nap 
winr Yon ‘0 +2 [Dv] 

92 t25"> xmox ory nd [300] 

[yan]x) pywn mows on ADK 1 Ty 

2 Oy tT MDW Np Yd 

15) I> no Ie DIY NS 

DM [so yrs jo Noy Fly] nat 

Nox [Noy ADY] NPN[X] js 








poa pnb... pinot 

‘you[) ad] pea xii. r. 
xii. 2. 
xii. 3. 


xii. 4. 
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sam xf]... 5) on pra 

nbyn mawy mfpjn pw a3 nna 

Mwy milion] poe rai yy29 wand] 

nop [p>]w> max mdyp “9 

yen pw ays Noon “ayd 

moon paw a nna Mwy 

a) mnox %S nad pry 

12 NNT pyIIN) AVON pw 

pawn ovo yand sodyn 

for}ayn3 on nA ywm pron 
Cambridge, col. e. 

ax[oy pnd]m yaw yn ny $3 nm 


sy [pamd]n posed nim paw 
[Axon ax now]ay nn xb 4 
ma mv [xnjy sen end mey 
prraa(dy »]25 smeap ome jor 
mia [°}9 55 pon mtpad sneer 
(wow *J3a5 nox my vaa5 ny 
ped invym paix > aoxnd 
mx 93 Spay pod mow $x oe 
vs Dan ynAD pod Row 

“yr NDP YT poy 

mpTy poy OP Pip [Jody 
Py. ..eee6e [NOM 
yao appar mana addy 

yar wy SyAd axp axp 

ayy aun mby ena 


“DID “IHD 97 1/2) 
| sam pad ext moon 
dy “39> pooy xnooIN 

NA Ip) NNN PSN 

nwad xno yy 1) 73 

‘mx ROVd NI IN == amMND 

man sows “pp NBbxp [9] (aii. 92) 





xii. 5. 


xix. 4. 


xiii. 1. 


xiii. 6. 
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Cambridge, col. f. 


° e e e e . e e ] e 


ee ee 
ee 
we eee ee 
[xnyJo bad ny... .... m 
seem moo... a 
m2 sin 122 nfs xb] ma vA 
mot xdy 32[5 ma alot xb xiii. 5. 
[p]am pada 7... 555 na 
ay nda [x] apy na ad 
[apona —oannain yo Absxnd xiii. 4. 
pana mnby Seen prep 
nb paman spy tpn dyn 
mnosin ‘Sp yownd dia 
mnosn NYT py 35 my 
77 sp 595 NaND NOD 
37 py) Parpn pd NN’ (xiii. 7.) 
pao pon pena Sm 
med ¥,.3 pp pny 
pas 55 pny Amn 
pna xd xno vie 
Nd) AND pnw Ndr 


Translation of the Aramaic. 


Cambridge, col. a. 


... daughter (?) ... that all ... to do according to 
right in ... Jacob my father, and saw... and we said 
to them ... they desire our daughter, and we will be 
all br[ethren] and companions. Circumcise the foreskin 
of your flesh and appear I[ike us] and be sealed like us 
in the circumcision of . . . and we will be to y[ou] b[rethren]. 
x +e %* & 





a A SORRENTO AO Et 
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Cambridge, col. b. 


... my brother at every time... that were in Shechem.. . 
my brother and he showed this... in Shechem and what 
. .. [doe]rs of violence, and Judah showed them that I and 
Simeon my brother went to... to Reuben our brother who 
... before [that he le]ft the sheep... 


* * * * 


Bodleian, col. a. 


. .» peace, and all the desirableness of the first-fruits of the 
earth, all of it, for food and for dominion; the sword, 
fighting and battle and slaughter! and trouble and rage? 
and murder and famine. Sometimes thou shalt eat, and 
sometimes thou shalt be hungry; sometimes thou shalt 
labour, and sometimes thou shalt rest; sometimes thou 
shalt sleep, and sometimes the sleep of the eye shall depart. 
Now behold how he has made thee greater than all, and 
how I give thee the abundance of everlasting peace. And 
two weeks passed from me, and I awoke from my sleep. 
Then I said: The one vision is even as the other (?). 
I wondered that every vision should be (given) to him, 
and I hid this one also in my heart and revealed it to no 
man, And I went to my father Isaac and he also [blessed] 
me likewise. Then when Jacob saw® [concerning the 
twelve all that should happen to him according to his vow 
[and how that] I was first at the head of [the priesthood ?], 
and to me of all his sons he had granted the offering, [he gave 
thanks] to God, and clothed me with the garment of the 
priesthood, and [fil]led my hands, and I became a priest 
to God...... , and I offered all his offerings and blessed 
my father in my life, and blessed my brethren. Then they 
all blessed me, and father also blessed me, and I finished 


1 As in Syriac. 
* The root A) in Syriac means to hiss (with rage). 
5 mn appears to be a mistake for mm saw. 
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Bodleian, col. b. 


offering his offerings in Bethel. And we went from 
Bethel, and lodged in the castle of Abraham our father, 
with Isaac our father. Isaac our father saw us all, and 
he blessed us and rejoiced. And when he knew that I was 
priest of the Most High God, the Lord of heaven, he began 
to charge me and teach me the privileges ! of the priesthood, 
and said to me: Levi, take heed to thyself, my son, my 
son, against all defilement and all sin. Thy privileges are 
greater than (those of) all flesh. And now, my son, I will 
show thee the rule of the truth, and will not hide from thee 
any matter to inform thee in the rights of the priesthood. 
First, take heed to thyself, my son, against all lust and 
uncleanness, and against all fornication. And do thou 
take to thee a wife of my family, and defile not thy seed 
with harlots, for thou art an holy seed, and holy is thy 
seed like the holy place, for a holy priest art thou called? 
among all the seed of Abraham. Thou art nigh to [God 
and] nigh to all his holy ones. Now be thou pure in thy 
flesh from every defilement of all men. 


Bodleian, col. c. 


And when thou risest up to enter the house of God, wash 
thyself with water and then be thou clothed with the 
garment of the priesthood, and when thou art clothed, again 
wash thy hands and thy feet, before thou offer anything 
on the altar. And when thou takest to offer all that is 
fitting to bring upon the altar, again wash thy hands and 
thy feet, and offer the split logs, and prove them first (free) 
from worms, and then offer them, for thus I saw Abraham 
my father admonishing. Of all the twelve kinds of wood 
he told me that those of them are fitting to offer on the 


1 pt (literally = xpiois) here the rights and privileges of the office, 
apparently = tpwn in Deut. xviii. 3. 

2 The Greek translator seems to have had before him the reading 
DMN Yu? 7 NI wip jp, and to have neglected the word 7. This 
must go back to a time when 3 and 7 were not distinguished. 
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altar whose smoke goes up with a sweet savour ; and these 
are their names :—cedar and bay? and almond and fir-cone * 
and acacia (?)* and pine‘, cypress and fig and olive and 
laurel and myrtle and asphalathus*. These are they which 
he told me it was right to offer under the sacrifice on 
the altar. And when [thou hast placed] of the wood of 
these (trees) on the altar, and the fire begins to kindle 


Bodleian, col. d. 


them, then begin to sprinkle the blood on the sides of 
the altar, and again wash thy hands and thy feet from 
the blood, and begin to offer up the limbs, salted ®; offer 
the head’ first, and upon it spread the fat, and let there 
not be seen on it the blood of the offering of the bull (?) ; 
and after it the neck, and after the neck its fore-legs, and 
after its fore-legs the breast with the rib, and after the 
legs® the thigh with the spine of the loin, and after the 
thigh the hind-legs washed, with the entrails, and let all 
be salted with salt as is fitting for them according to their 
need, and after this the meal® mixed with oil, and after 
it all, wine of the drink-offering’®; and burn on them 
frankincense, and let [all] thy works be in order, and all?! 
thy offerings be [pleasin]g, for a sweet savour before the 
Most High God, and [whatsoever] thou doest, do it in order 


1 The Greek oveSepova is simply the transliteration of a reading x» 
for xnpn= bay in Syriac. 

2 xhor may possibly be a corruption of x»anwO'N = orpdBidros. 

3 yrmw perhaps for xow = zirus of the Greek. 

* wor. The Greek dAdiva is based on atransliteration. The word is no 
doubt xone. 

5 snpt pe is unintelligible. We give the Greek word to which it 
appears to correspond. 

® Read prvbn. 

7 Read, with the Greek, 7m = Nw. 

® For xp 192) read probably smn3) or N37 12. 

® Syriac Jones fine-ground (meal). 

© Or ‘‘ pour wine,” as the Greek. 

" The Greek read 1p. 
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[by measure] and weight; add nothing! which is not 
[fitting], and fall not short of the account of what is fitting. 
And the logs that are fitting? to offer for all that goes up 
to the altar, (are), for the great bullock a talent? of wood 
by weight ; and if the fat alone is offered, six minae; and 
if it is a bull-calf* which is offered... 
* * * * * 
Cambridge, col. ¢. 

[and it happened about the ti[me of woman that I was 
with her, and she concei]ved again [and bare me another 
son, and] I [call]ed his name [Kohath, for I saw] that to 
him [would b]e the gathering of all [the people, for] his 
would be the high [priest ]hood [over all Is]rael. In the 
fo[ur and thir]tieth year of my life was he born, in the 
fir[st] month [on the fir]st day of the mo[nth] at sunrise. 
And again I was wi[th her] and she bare me a third son, 
and I called his name Merari, for it was bitter to me con- 
cerning him exceedingly, for as soon as he was born he 
died, and it was very bitter to me concerning him, because 
he was like to die, and I besought and prayed for him, 
and it was in all bitterness®. In the 4oth year of my 
life she bare, in the third month. And again I was with 
her and she conceived and bare me a daughter and I made 
her name Jochebed (for) [I] sai[d], as she hath born to me 
honour, she hath born for me glory to Israel. In the 
64th year of my life she bare, on the first day of the 
seventh month after that 


Cambridge, col. d. 
we entered Egypt. In the sixteenth year we entered 
the land of Egypt and to my sons [were given] the 


1 \9¥ as in Dan. vi. 18 and in Syriac. 

2 Reading pin for pun. 

3 Read 19) as the Greek. 

* The Greek represents a reading jn . for pwn 1W, or in Hebrew 
0 1 for Ww WD. 

5 For 1 52:2 vm, which gives no sense, read perhaps 123 °23 mM 
‘and I was weeping bitterly.” 
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daughters of my brothers at the time of marriage (?) [and 
there were born] to them sons. The name of the sons of 
Gershon, [Libnai and] Shimei; and the name of the sons 
of Ko[hath, Amra]m and Izhar and Hebron and Uzziel ; 
[and the name of] the sons of Merari, Mahli and 
Mushai. [And] Amram [took] to him as wife Jochebed my 
daughter, while I was yet living in the 9[4]th year of 
my life; and I called the name of Amram, when he was 
born, Amram, for I said when he was born, this (child) 
[shall br]ing out the people from the l[and of Eg]ypt. 
therefore [his name was] called the exalted [people]. 
On one day [were they born, he] and Jochebed my 
daughter. Eighteen years old was I when I went in|to 
the ljand of Canaan and [eigh]teen years old when I slew 
She[chem] and destroyed the workers of violence. And 
I was nineteen years old when I became priest and 
twenty-eight years old when I took to me a wife. And 
eight and forty years old was I when we went into the 
land of Egypt, and eighty and nine years I lived in Egypt. 


Cambridge, col. e. 
And all the days of my life were 1[3]7 years and I saw my 
sons of the th[ird generation] before I died. And in the 
[hundred and eigh]teenth [year] of my life, that is the 
y[ear] in which Joseph my brother died, I called [my] 
so[ns and] their sons and began to charge them all that 
was in my heart. I answered and said to [my] sons 
[Hear] the word of Levi your father 

and hearken to the charge of God’s beloved ; 
I give you a charge, my sons, 

and I show you the truth, my beloved. 
Let the beginning of your works be truth, 

and [let] righteousness abide with you for ever. 
And tr[uth]..... 

to them the harvest is blessed. 
The sower that soweth good, gathereth in good, 
and he that soweth evil, his seed returneth upon him. 
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And now, my sons, a book of instruction in wisdom teach ! 
to your sons, 
and let wisdom be with you an everlasting honour. 
He that teacheth wisdom, she is an honour in him, 
and whoso despiseth wisdom is given over to contempt, 
My sons, behold Joseph my brother, 
[who] wrote a book and instruction in wisdom. 


Cambridge, col. f. 
.++. man.... and increased (?) ... to every co[untry | 
and city... to him brother... was in it, he is [not like] 
a stranger in it, and not li[ke to] a stranger [in it]? and 
not like a [foreigner] in it, for they all give him honour in 
it, for all desire to learn of his wisdom. 
[His] friends are many, 

and they that salute him are great ones. 
On a seat of honour they set him, 

to hear the words of his wisdom, 
Great wealth of honour is wisdom, 

and a goodly treasure to all that get her. 
If there come mighty kings and much people, 

and an host and many horsemen and chariots with them, 
And take... country and city, 

and spoil all that is in them, 
The treasures of wisdom they shall not spoil, 

nor find out her hidden things, nor.... 


R. H. CHARLES. 
A. CowLeY. 


1 Read 15x. 
3 m2 NIT 192 MND Nd] and ~2[/5 7a 7)JO1 ND are dittcgraphs, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE HEBREW MSS. IN THE BODLEIAN. 


Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Vol. II. 
By ADoLPH NEUBAUER and ARTHUR ERNEST COWLEY. With 
an Introductory Note by Bodley’s Librarian. (At the Clarendon 
Press: Oxford, 1906.) 


It is not too much to say that the publication of the present volume 
marks a new period in the history of Hebrew bibliography, for we are 
here for the first time presented with a methodical account of a very 
large portion of the Hebrew literature which for centuries lay hidden 
in the Genizah vault of the Old Cairo Synagogue, and was only 
brought to light within quite recent years. Of the 316 volumes 
described in the new Catalogue, no fewer than 166, containing between 
them as many as 2,675 fragments, come from this far-famed source ; 
and although opinions may differ as to the exact amount of value 
that is to be attached to the many new finds! that have already been 
made among these decidedly miscellaneous collections of texts, even 
the least enthusiastic cannot fail to recognize that they are at any 
rate of much more than ordinary interest. Even in the case of works 
that have been known before in either printed or manuscript form, 
their text is, as Mr. Cowley rightly observes in his preface to the 
present volume, usually worth collating on account of the comparative 
antiquity of most of the fragments. 

The 150 volumes which hail from sources other than the Genizah 
of course also offer very many points of interest; and if to the great 
wealth of fresh material thus made known be added the fact that the 
entries are uniformly so described as to help forward further research, 
and that students are furthermore very materially assisted by the 
indexes and other tabulated statements which accompany the descrip- 
tions, the amount of our debt to the learned Bodleian librarians 
whose names figure on the title-page will at once become apparent. 

Future workers will, of course, be able to add much to the information 
that is here offered. Many fragments also which perforce had to be 
entered without title or author’s name will no doubt in the course of 


1 See Steinschneider, Zeitschrift fiir Hebriische Bibliographie, vol. X, pt. 3, 
Pp. 89, 90. 
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time be duly identified and more fully described. But the future 
labours here contemplated are now for the first time made possible 
by the publication of the volume before us, which will indeed not 
only prove an excellent guide to the Bodleian MSS. themselves, but 
will also be found to offer substantial assistance in the description of 
the many Genizah fragments that are deposited in other libraries. 

In the present notice we propose to give first a brief survey of the 
literature described in the Catalogue, and then pass on to a considera- 
tion of the method of cataloguing Hebrew MSS. as exemplified in the 
present work. Before doing so, however, it seems right to refer to 
Mr. Cowley’s statement at the beginning of his preface regarding 
Dr. Neubauer’s share in the work. The first two sheets, i.e. down to 
col. 32, were printed off before Mr. Cowley’s participation in it began. 
From 1896 to the end of 1899 the two scholars collaborated in the 
preparation of the descriptions, their joint labours in a measure con- 
tinuing as far as col. 226, the end, in fact—as will be seen presently— 
of a distinct and separate part of the Catalogue. From that point to 
the end Mr. Cowley has been in sole charge of the work. 

The MSS. described in the new volume fall into two divisions. 
Nos. 2603-2813 (it will be noticed that the numbering is taken up 
from Dr. Neubauer’s first volume) constitute the first part, and 
Nos. 2814-2918 (cols. 227-420) are ‘‘ Later Acquisitions.” The “ List 
of Shelfmarks” which precedes the descriptions at the same time 
provides a guide to the provenance of the MSS., so that no doubt 
need be left in the student’s mind as to whether a fragment or entire 
work comes from the Genizah or some other source. The first part 
is divided into the following sections: “ Biblical Fragments,” “Trans- 
lations,” ‘ Midrash,” ‘‘Commentaries and Supercommentaries,” 
“Talmud and Commentaries,” “ Liturgical Fragments,’’ “Theology,” 
“Masorah, Grammar, and Lexicography,” “ Kabbalah,” ‘“ Poetry,” 
“ Mathematics,” “ Astronomy and Magic,” “ Medicine,” ‘“ Polemics,” 
“ History,” “Miscellaneous.” The second part, which is only slightly 
smaller than the first, is arranged under the headings: “Biblical,” 
“ Talmud,” ‘“ Liturgy,” ‘ Miscellaneous.” 

It will be noticed that the number of sections in the second part 
is much smaller than in the first. This departure from the more 
elaborate division of the earlier portion is fully justified by the fact 
that by far the larger number of the volumes are of so miscellaneous 
a character that the arrangement under special sections does not at 
all correspond to the actual contents. The first leaf or two of 
a volume of fragments may, for instance, suggest its being placed 
under the section “ Bible,” but the larger part of it may belong to 
any other conceivable subject. It was, therefore, wise to describe 
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Nos. 2858-2918 (as against Nos, 2811-2813 in the first part) under 
the heading “ Miscellaneous.” 

Out of the very large number of noteworthy points in the MSS. 
described we select the following for special mention :—At the outset 
we find the term mn 5w “ND in a fragment of a Pentateuch 
(No. 2603, 1) which changed hands in 976 after the destruction of 
the second Temple (A.D. 1046). The different uses of the term 
“IM in mediaeval MSS. still await full tabulation, and a special 
index of unusual terms and of usual words employed in an unusual 
sense would be helpful. We note that 82)7 NNN is duly entered 
in Mr. Cowley’s Hebrew and Arabic Index. The Haptarodth of the 
triennial cycle treated by Dr. Biickler in the J. Q. R., V, p. 420 sqq., 
VI, p. 1 sqq., meet us in Nos. 2603, 19; 2615, 18; and elsewhere. In 
No. 2608, 2, the word DDN is translated by axdawox, thus curiously 
connecting what is now commonly regarded as images of ancestors 
with the heavenly bodies. One of the tasks which the cataloguers 
have partly left to future workers is the strict classification of MSS. 
into Rabbanite and Karaite. Thus No. 2624, 11 is manifestly Karaite. 
No. 2628, 31 contains an Arabic translation and “a rational com- 
mentary on Chronicles,” the author often pointing out contradictions 
between statements found in the Books of the Bible ; and it may here 
be remarked that a systematic study of Jewish mediaeval rationalism 
is still a ‘‘desideratum.” The Jewish Encyclopaedia affords but 
little help in this matter. No. 2633 contains a “Collatio Hebraici 
codicis cum codice Hebraeo-Samaritano,” and it might therefore 
prove useful to Dr. von Gall in his forthcoming edition of the Hebrew- 
Samaritan Pentateuch (see Stade’s Zeitschrift, 1906, II). 

Under the heading “ Midrash” we notice an interesting codex of 
the ‘pow mipdy, dated A.D. 1307 (No. 2637), which should prove 
useful for collation with the printed editions and other MSS. 
Shortly before (in No. 2635) we meet with N\3N }3, “an extended 
commentary on Aboth de R. Nathan by Yom Tob, son of Moses 
Zahalon, the Sephardi,” a “ unicum ” which Professor Schechter found 
so useful on account of the ‘2 NND1 of the text which it embodies 
(see his edition of jM) ‘397 MIN, p. xxx). The fragment of the 
xnb*29 described under No. 2659, 1, conjectured by the cataloguers 
to be part of the ‘NM pyoy “77 xndsp, is, in fact, found in the 
printed text of that work (see ed. Hoffmann, p. 12). No. 2660, 7 
contains two fragments of the mbwa mon which will probably be 
found worth collating. In this connexion the British Museum 
fragments of the nidiaa msdn embodied in the MS. Or. 5531 (also 
from the Genizah) may be mentioned. No. 2667, 15 presents us 
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with a compendium of X}"¥ N33. Highly interesting is No. 2670, 
containing for the most part responses and letters of famous men, and 
incidentally throwing light on various historical and literary matters- 
No. 2672 (a palimpsest) contains portions of the Jerusalem Talmud 
written over Jeremiah, ch. viii, in Georgian. With regard to 
No. 2696, where the ritual treatise entitled "YX “DD is described, 
one wonders whether this curious appellation bears any relation to 
the title “‘ Mashafa Tomar,” the Ethiopic name of the miraculously 
sent-down “Sunday Letter” which has enjoyed such wide-spread 
publicity in Europe and elsewhere, and with which Abraham ibn 
Ezra’s N37 N73N has been brought into relation’. The mention of 
TINEA INS in the scribe’s colophon suggests a miraculous agency 
in connexion with the naming of the work. 

The name pntn found twice in No. 2724 represents YD by &”2 N’8 
(see e. g. Steinschneider, Arabische Literatur der Juden, p. 260). The 
Yemenite poets are rather given to this kind of permutations. It is 
part of the mild kabbalistic tendency to which they are addicted. 
In the Brit. Mus. Or. 4114, 8°70) is likewise introduced in the 
substitution of })! for the name 501’, the numerical value of the two 
words being the same. No. 2700 contains a Prayer-book according 
to the rite of Egypt. No. 2711 appears to represent the ritual of 
Fez or some other North African locality or country, but the descrip- 
tion ‘‘Sephardic rite” is applicable enough. Attention should also 
be drawn to No. 2741, 1 (jw ndvn Dann INYY NY! yIIND “Db 
(fie. Aix] WIYNT TIN *5DY 

No. 2769 contains a long and interesting collection of poetical 
pieces. On fly-leaves attached to No. 2773, 11, are some of those lists 
of books which delight the eye of a modern collector. No. 2776, 5, 
embodies ‘‘an appeal by a Karaite to his brethren to gather in 
Jerusalem, since Islam is favourable to Karaism.” With this compare 
the statement of a Karaite author in Pinsker, N39 7P wip, p-73:— 
42) wapon ‘dyad mp pnnb jn2 NYT Pp ADP AWN. In this con- 
nexion see §. Poznatiski, Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. XLIV, p. 165°. 

The fables described in No. 2765 remind one very strongly of the 
style and manner of pictorial illustration employed in Isaac Sahulah’s 
NO IPA bem, May it not be the case that the same author composed 


1 See the comprehensive edition of texts in Greek, Armenian, Syriac, &c., 
by Dr. Maximilian Rittner, Wien, 1905 (Denkschriften der Kais, Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Band LI, i). 

2 row pw, apparently = Saint Joseph, is remarkable as a Jewish name. 

’ On this and some other points touched upon in this notice, see also 
S. Poznanski, Zeitschrift fiir Hebrdische Bibliographie, X, pp. 139 844- 
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another series of fables which have so far not been printed? 
Nos. 2842-3 present us with a Singalese ritual which embodies some 
variations from the printed text, and also contains many additional 
pieces. The “Own voy na 73 ow AYoNN aNdmaxdy aNnd of No. 2857, 7, 
reminds one of the kabbalistic book of healing given by an angel to 
Adam, and then successively to Enoch and Shem (see the beginning 
of 589 ’D); also of the M2 72 OY NIP... “NAT ADND MNT wD 
(see Benjacob, DDO AN, P. 549). In substance, however, the 
asdnanbs 3NN3 no doubt stands in close relation to the ‘‘ Prognostics 
from convulsions (N557),” contained in e.g. the Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 
2084 (Syriac). In No. 2878, 33, a letter is addressed to Srpn bbs 
DYDD Vy3 77 wiIPA., Instead of D'DO one is strongly inclined 
to read D°DIOS, the name of an Egyptian town found in other Genizah 
documents; but if any connexion with DDDY be supposed here the 
name ought to be interesting to an excavator like Prof. Petrie, who 
describes his recent discovery of the ancient site in Hyksos and the 
Israelite Cities. 

Of the immensely important Aramaic Papyri of the fifth century 
B.C. (No. 2881, &c.) one need not say much here, as future investiga- 
tion on the subject will no doubt centre round the splendid recent 
publication entitled Aramaic Papyri by Sayce and Cowley. Of special 
importance for mediaeval Jewish history are the Genizah letters and 
documents bearing on the history of the Geonim and their associates 
as well as social life in general (e. g. Nos. 2875-8). The documents of 
this kind that have already been published make one wish for an 
edition of all the extant material in a separate volume. With the rite 
of O88 (i.e. of Asti, Fossano, and Moncalvo; No. 2893) should be 
compared the Brit. Mus. MSS. Add. 19664, Or. 2733-4 (all three 
being distinguished by notes in an Italian hand modifying the original 
Franco-German rite). We remark lastly that No. 2905 is a work by 
Moses Cordovero. Extracts from it are contained in the Brit. Mus. 
MS. Add. 19788, fol. 55 a sqq., where the following heading is found: 
yoo ppby ow ww dy ponap win sn ‘Dp pny cs'p ar. 

In speaking of the method of cataloguing employed in the work 
before us, it is necessary to bear in mind that Drs. Steinschneider? 
and Neubauer are the joint inaugurators of the modern scientific 
manner of describing Hebrew MSS. The aim of these two leaders 
has throughout been the same. It is that of producing in the 


1 This notice was finished before the lamented death of the great 
teacher took place. There is no need to make any alteration in the text ; 
but it is only fitting to pay here a special tribute of respect to one who 
was the greatest Hebrew bitliographer the world has yet seen. 
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student’s mind a clear, definite, and accurate notion of each work 
dealt with, and to show its position in the class of literature to which 
it may happen to belong. A careful delineation of authors’ names 
and dates, a record of scribes and owners, and various other biblio- 
graphical details, form the framework in which all the descriptions 
are set. So far our two great cataloguers follow the same path. But 
in the mode of realizing their common aim they differ greatly. 
Dr. Steinschneider cultivates extraordinary fullness of detail, and 
he is never tired of tracing a name, a date, or any other interesting 
point, through all its possible bibliographical windings. Dr. Neubauer, 
on the other hand, limits himself to what he regards as the details 
necessary for cataloguing purposes. He indeed very often puts in 
a hint or two to guide the student on his path of further research, 
but his descriptions are all the same uniformly concise and circum- 
scribed in range. It is, in fact, hardly incorrect to say that 
Dr. Neubauer's descriptions of MSS. bear almost, though not quite, 
the same relation to Dr. Steinschneider’s Hebrew MSS. Catalogues as 
Zedner’s excellent, but brief, entries of Hebrew printed books bear 
to the Catalogue of the similar collection of books at the Bodleian. 
Both scholars are—as indeed Zedner also was in his own line— 
bibliographical artists, more or less; for even great elaboration 
of a number of details need not necessarily destroy the symmetry of 
the whole. Each of them builds on a certain well-matured plan of 
his own, and each at any rate desires to observe balance and propor- 
tion within his own structure. 

If one is asked, which of the two methods is to be preferred to the 
other, the answer must be that there are advantages on both sides, 
and that it is, perhaps, as well that the two kinds of works should 
co-exist. For against the greater amount of information imparted 
on the wider method may not unfairly be set the saving of time and 
space that is effected by the shorter scheme. In the one case the 
object is to exhaust all that can bibliographically be said on any 
given point; in the other a much larger number of works can, in 
their general features, be made known to students within a given 
time. A third plan that might be adopted consists in first publishing 
a brief but carefully tabulated account of a collection of MSS., and 
then proceeding to prepare a catalogue on a full scale; but this 
alternative has no practical bearing on the case now before us. 

In the new Bodleian volume, then, the method employed hy 
Dr. Neubauer in the volume published in 1886 reappears, with some 
few modifications, in all its admirable conciseness and clearness. 
The continuity of method was, in fact, unavoidable in the present 
instance ; and one may add that the work would—to the regret of 
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many—have had to delay its appearance if the wider method had 
been adopted. But whilst rightly making the present volume uniform 
with its predecessor of 1886, Mr. Cowley and Mr. Nicholson are fully 
aware of the advantages offered by the fuller plan of work. In his 
“Introductory Note’? Bodley’s Librarian writes as follows :—“ There 
were powerful reasons for not attempting in this volume any con- 
siderable new departure in cataloguing ... A much more advanced 
standard of detailed description has, however, been adopted of late 
years for the cataloguing of Bodleian MSS., and may be expected 
to be followed in the next volume of the catalogue. I hope also 
that within the next decade it may be possible for Mr. Cowley to 
undertake an appendix to vols. I and II, which will give the student 
all the supplementary palaeographical and historical information 
which it may be desirable to add.” 

The Bodleian Library thus gives us an excellent instalment worked 
on the old system, and it at the same time promises more on a fuller 
scale for the future. Something remains, of course, to be learnt from 
such oriental cataloguers as the late Drs. Wright and Rieu, who in an 
eminent degree, combined clearness with fullness; but in the mean- 
time we are genuinely grateful for the present gift, both as a work 
admirable in itself and as an earnest of greater things to come. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


DR. KARPELES ON NINETEENTH CENTURY JUDAISM. 


Jews and Judaism in the Nineteenth Century, by Gustav KARPELES. 
Translated from the German. Philadelphia (the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America), 1905, pp. 83. 


Dunrin@ the winter 1899-1900 Dr. Karpeles lectured to the Verein fir 
jiidische Geschichte und Litteratur, at Berlin, on Jews and Judaism in 
the nineteenth century. Our enterprising American coreligionists did 
not even wait for the lectures to be published in the original. The 
translation before us was made from the author’s unpublished MS., 
and English readers may well feel grateful for having these lectures 
made accessible to them. 

Delivered before a mixed audience, these four lectures do not 
pretend to be anything more than popular addresses. But they are 
interesting and stimulating, and form a welcome addition to the 
author's valuable services towards the popularization of Jewish history 
and literature. Dr. Karpeles is here chiefly concerned with German 
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Jews and Judaism in the nineteenth century, though he by no means 
altogether ignores the English, French, or American Jewries. The 
predominant share which German Jews and Judaism occupy on our 
author’s small canvas is no doubt partly due to the fact that Dr. Karpeles 
was addressing a German audience. But there may have been also 
another and more weighty reason. The eighteenth century in Judaism 
was a period of transition from the old to the new, a period of 
dawning dissatisfaction with the old. It was in the nineteenth century 
that the struggle commenced in good earnest. And Germany was the 
chief battle-field of this keen spiritual conflict between the old and 
the new. Although the Reform movement, which largely represents 
this conflict, has found most adherents in America, it was on German 
soil that its chief battles were fought. Hence German Jewry may 
well claim the lion’s share in any summary account of nineteenth 
century Judaism. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the old and the new 
confronted each other in uncompromising antagonism. “ Put the two 
names Hirschel Lewin and Rahel Levin next to each other, and the 
whole abyss yawning between the old and the new is uncovered. 
Hirschel Lewin, the chief rabbi of the Berlin community at the 
beginning of the century, is the representative of the old ; Rahel Levin, 
the wife of Varnhagen von Ense, is the typical representative of the 
new. These two did not speak the same language. From Rahel’s 
salon, in which noted diplomats, princes of the intellect, members of 
the royal family, poets, and warriors moved on a footing of intimacy, 
no bridge led to the synagogue of the Heiderreutergasse, where the 
services were conducted entirely in Hebrew, with as strict a regard 
to tradition asin the remotest corners of Russia or Galacia. Com- 
promise was out of the question, an agreement not to be thought of, 
a separation inevitable.” Hence the appalling frequency of baptism 
among German Jews. And things might have been worse but for the 
influence of the more modern rabbis and preachers. It is quite 
refreshing to read our author’s good opinion of modern preachers. 
‘‘Only the preachers who with their modern education and their 
oratorical ability entered the lists as the champions of Judaism, only 
they succeeded in awakening religious sentiment in the educated 
classes, who had felt disgraced by their religion and their co- 
religionists.” It was, of course, the whole aim of the Reform move- 
ment to bridge over this dangerous gulf between the old and the 
new. And Dr. Karpeles rightly claims for it three important achieve- 
ments tending towards this end. “To the unbiassed observer, raised 
above party issues, it seems like an indisputable fact that in Europe 
at least the party of more moderate reform has gained greatest 
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headway. One thing cannot be denied, that three great achieve- 
ments accomplished solely by this party have through it worked for 
the common weal of the whole body of religious Jews. The three 
achievements are: a well-regulated public service, sermons delivered 
in the language of the land, and systematic religious instruction. 
One cannot estimate these achievements too highly, for after a period 
of utter degeneration Judaism through them was brought back to 
introspection and a self-conscious purpose.” 

Dr. Karpeles devotes considerable space to anti-Semitism and its 
baneful effects. But oppression from without, and defection from 
within, though they depress our author, do not make him despair. 
He still firmly believes in Israel’s mission, as the efficient and the 
final cause of Israel’s past and future existence. And he advocates 
it with a warmth that cheers and stimulates. 

The translation as a whole is very readable, though when one reads 
such a sentence as “The rapid progress of the Jew in modern living 
is astounding,” one is inclined to suspect the translator of indulging 
in a little sly sarcasm of his own. 


A. WoLrF. 
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TWO VOLUMES OF RABBINIC SELECTIONS, 


Tales from the Talmud’ is a careful compilation which will appeal 
to Jew and Gentile alike: it is not a mere réchauffé of the works of 
previous writers, but a florilegium of selections skilfully collected and 
arranged with taste and judgment. Mr. Montague surveys old ground 
with modern glasses, his manner is felicitous, and he presents his 
material in a readable and attractive form; in short, his book stands 
in striking contrast to the inaccurate and slovenly productions dealing 
with Talmudica, which we know too well. 

Two blemishes, which can well be remedied in a second edition, are 
the lack of an index and references, and the excessive space devoted 
to what may be called the “comic” element. A general reader, 
unacquainted with the Talmud, would carry away with him the idea 
that the bulk of matter contained in its endless pages was of a trivial 
or ludicrous nature. Mr. Montague, in his preface, pleads that “ he 
comes but to amuse,” still, he takes a somewhat undue advantage of 
his privilege. 

To turn to detail. 

We entirely endorse Mr. Montague’s view, that an extraordinary 
statement in the Talmud is generally an expression of opinion on the 
part of one individual, not the consensus of all the Rabbis. Hence 
any one who looks into the Talmud for the purpose “of confirming 
previously formed theories may easily find in such a mass of material, 
statements, which ... appear to support any view he has formed.” 
This view is very well put. Many things which seem to us non- 
sensical and extravagant have a raison d’étre which we do not always 
grasp. If we realized circumstances and causes we could then more 
easily comprehend the results. Thus, many instances of hair-splitting 
and casuistry, “the tithing of rue and cummin,” are nothing but dia- 
lectic exercises ; such cases were never intended for practical use. The 
most modern and scientific code of laws must provide for unlikely and 
improbable cases; similarly, the Talmud, an encyclopaedia, code, and 
many other books in one, cannot justly be blamed for the same fault. 

Mr. Montague has perhaps been a little hard on the Talmud on the 
ground of its lack of co-ordination. It is true that no order of time 
or subject is followed, but the arrangement of matter by association 
of ideas is a mnemonic help. The principle of NOUN 2d xnbp is all 
the more natural when it is remembered that the Talmud was unpro- 
vided with an index and that it existed for centuries in an unwritten 


1 Tales from the Talmud, by R. Montague, Blackwood. 
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form, when the preservation of the integrity of its text would depend 
on the memory alone. 

So also on p.5: “The... reader... will find things which a modern 
regards as of the utmost importance, set down beside things which seem 
to him utterly trivial.” This is, of course, correct; but such a state of 
things is inevitable under a system which includes morality, manners, 
and municipal by-laws under its religious legislation. Such a grouping 
tends, it may be argued, not to belittle the great, but to magnify the 
small. “Do not weigh one command against another, for thou knowest 
not the relative worth of either,” also prevents the doing of evil for 
the sake of ultimate good, and sets wholesome though by no means 
rigid bounds to the vagaries of private judgment in theology. 
Mr. Montague’s explanation of this tendency (p. 71), “that the 
ancients had a different sense of proportion, a different way of looking 
at things,” is one which we may accept, with perhaps the substitution 
of “better” for “ different.” 

We cannot quite agree with the theory (p. 112) that “the Rabbis may 
have found . .. a significance in the resemblance between the Hebrew 
consonants of Rome and Edom.” This would be quite contrary to 
philology. It is usually held that Bible names, for example, are 
assonances to, rather than actual etymological derivations from those 
words and circumstances to which the text refers them, e. g. Moses, 
Babel; Edom, in the mouths of the Rabbis, is an historical, not an 
epigraphical pseudonym for Rome. Instances are frequent; in the 
story of the Rabbis of P73 ‘33 in the Hagada for Passover, D'¥1 NN'Y’ 
obviously refers to the abortive ‘“‘Exodus from Rome,” under Bar 
Kochba. 

The chapter on Demons is very interesting. It may, however, be 
pointed out that “evil spirit” very often is only another way of 
expressing an abstract idea. Hebrew language and mind prefer 
the concrete, where we should substitute abstract ideas, such as 
“danger,” “infection,” ‘‘ wickedness.” Thus a man should wash 
his hands every morning on rising on account of the “ Evil Spirits” 
(i.e. uncleanliness), which cling to them. Perhaps, too, the “Evil 
Spirit ” (page 172, line 13) is a euphemistic alternative for some 
particular gang of brigands whom it was not safe to mention, 
either on account of their superior strength or because of the 
danger of “evil eye” incurred by uttering their names. This 
theory, though it would harmonize with the context, which refers 
to two other classes of depredators, is of course pure con- 
jecture. 

In considering the origin of the belief in ‘‘ Powers of Evil” (p. 171), 
later Gnostic, as well as Zoroastrian, influences should be regarded ; 
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it may also be added that this belief develops the status of a fairy 
tale rather than a superstition, and this position is its justification, 
for allegory is always good till it is taken in gross reality. 

We are pedantic enough to cavil occasionally at the transliteration, 
&. g. p. 138, ID} “zaychare.” : 

Although, as stated above, the preface claims that the book is 
a collection of the quaint and bizarre only, yet Mr. Montague’s able 
treatment of the subject makes us regret the somewhat insufficient 
space devoted to ‘“‘Gematriah.” We feel, too, that the homiletic and 
ethical application of stories—and this is surely their raison d’ére— 
has not always been insisted upon, but here again this point is 
perhaps outside the aims of the book. 

It is not so contrary to actual fact that foreigners of noble rank 
should have displayed a desire to know things Jewish (p. 253). It 
suffices to recall Elegabalus aud Agrippina, or, to take a more 
creditable example, the “man of great authority, under Candace, 
queen of the Ethiopians, who had charge of the treasure” (Acts 
viii. 27). Mr. Montague lays slightly too much stress on the 
examples which he adduces. 

In conclusion, we may point out some excellent and carefully 
written passages: pp. 283 sqq., 286 sqq. Lack of space prevents the 
inclusion of extracts, but we heartily welcome this addition to English 


Talmudica. 


Tales and Maxims from the Midrash", by the Rev. Samuel Rapaport, 
is a book based on a different plan to that followed in Mr. Montague’s 
volume. It is a successful endeavour to satisfy the student while 
instructing and amusing the unlearned reader. The general public 
are well cared for, and, notwithstanding, the demands of the scholar 
are given due prominence, less room having been found for the 
lighter element. The plan has been thought out carefully, and 
executed in an orderly and methodical manner. An explanatory 
sketch gives a clear and concise account of the growth of the 
Midrash, and defines Agada and Halacha. We recommend the 
chapter to lay readers and to Christian students of Jewish theology, 
This introduction is followed by some chapters on subjects round 
which the web of fable and tradition has woven many interesting 
stories, viz. Alexander the Great, Demons, Ashmedai, king of Demons, 
and the Messiah. After these we get fourteen chapters, each devoted 
to a separate Midrash, and, finally, an excellent index. 

The source of every extract has been given, and some footnotes 


1 Tales and Maxims from the Midrash, by the Rev, Samuel Rapaport ; 
London, George Routledge. 
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have been added here and there. The author has presented, in 
a systematic form, a mass of material which, it is easy to see, has 
been taken first hand from the original; hence the book not only 
provides attractive reading, but also serves as a reliable store of 
reference, of which subsequent writers may freely and unhesitatingly 
avail themselves. The work, which has been done so well, should 
offer an example and encouragement to others. Much is still to be 
accomplished, and now that this book has rendered the subject 
available to the wider circle of English students, the path of the 
pioneer should be followed by an enthusiastic crowd. To give only 
a few instances, “which call out, explain me,” what could be more 
welcome than an essay on the use of Jewish fables by non-Jewish 
writers? Thus, on page 116, we have Sancho Panza’s story of the 
gold coins concealed in a hollow cane. On page 121 we read :— 

“*Do not enter any house without some indication of your coming, 
such as knocking at the door; even in your own house you should 
not make your appearance suddenly or unexpectedly ; something may 
be going on there which, however innocent, may cause you annoyance, 
and may lead to a want of peace and harmony in your household.” 
(Levit. Rabba, 21.) 

And we are at once reminded of the xxivth Surah of the Quran :— 

“Ye who believe! do not enter houses, save your own houses, until 
ye have asked permission . . . this is good for you, haply you will be 
warned. And if it be that ye find none within, then enter not till 
leave be given.” 

What could be more entertaining and instructive than an excursus 
on Rabbinic conceptions of etiquette and the relation of UX 
to religion: “Manners makyth the man,” and much may still be 
written with advantage on the comparison of Jewish and other social 
codes. 

The incident on page 92 suggests the mysterious worship of the 
Ophites, and opens up trains of thought as to Talmudic references 
to snake worship ; a new treatise on this curious sect and what the 
Rabbis thought and said about them, would well repay the writing. 

Then the chapter on Alexander reminds us that the last word has 
yet to be spoken on the attitude of the great conqueror towards the 
Jews. It is by no means certain that the traditional account is pure 
fiction. Who formerly believed in the letter of Aristeas? And yet 
subsequent researches have brought about a great modification in our 
ideas as to its authenticity. So, too, the story of Alexander and the 
High Priest must not be dismissed without due consideration. It 
would indeed be strange if the Midrashic accounts did not rest on 
a substratum of historical truth. 
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Something also might be added to the vast literature dealing with 
the founder of Christianity and the Talmud. We have the stories of 
“the mote in thy brother’s eye” (Matt. vii. 3; Luke vi. 41) on 
page 207; the “ widow's mite” (Luke xxi) on page 203; on page 113 
the injunction contained in Luke xiv not to take the first places at 
table. 

It is true that occasionally Mr. Rapaport has allowed himself to add 
a footnote, but we feel that he has been restraining his energies for 
another occasion. We look forward to a companion volume from his 
scholarly pen, giving the application of the fables, their subsequent 
history, the facts which they embody, and the truths which they 
teach. It might include a few special studies dealing with points 
similar to those raised, and perhaps an essay on the manner of 
thought of the Rabbis, showing their didactic and deductive methods 
and explaining the reason for some of their less obvious statements. 

Incidentally we prefer the usual form “ Hyrcanus” to ‘‘ Horkynas ” 
(p. 3), “Sanballat” to ‘‘Sanblat” (p. 10), and “ Pausanias,” the 
murderer of Philip of Macedon, to “ Pisanius.” 

Mr. Rapaport’s learning fits him peculiarly for the task of fashioning 
the material which he has given us into a companion volume to 
complement this present work, and if, as the preface states, Tales 
and Maxims is his D*3p? j2, we may express the hope that it will not 


be an only child. 
HERBERT J. LOEWE. 
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“THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE MISHNAH.” 


GEORG AICHER, Das Alte Testament in der Mischna. (Biblische Studien, 
herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. O. Bardenhewer, XI. Band, 4. Heft.) 
Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder'sche Verlagshandlung, a 
xvii und 181 Seiten 8°. 


Der Verfasser hat sich die Aufgabe gestellt, die ‘‘ Hermeneutik der 
Mischna” wissenschuftlich zu untersuchen, also aus der Gesammtheit 
des tannaitischen Midrasch den in der Mischna enthaltenen Midrasch 
herauszuheben und diesen Theil eines ungewdhnlich grossen Ganzen 
zum Gegenstande besonderer systematischer Darstellung zu machen. 
Der Verfasser ist sich zwar dessen bewusst, dass, “da die Mischna 
nicht ex professo sich mit der Schrift befasst,” ‘‘die Ausbeute in 
diesem Punkte nicht ergiebig ist”; aber da ihn die bisherigen 
Arbeiten tiber die tannaitische Schriftauslegung nicht befriedigen 
und ihm speziell fiir die in der Mischna enthaltene Bibelexegese 
nicht als Vorarbeiten gelten kiénnen, unterzog er sich der Aufgabe, 
die in der Mischna enthaltenen “einzelnen Schriftbeweise nach 
ihrem Inhalte zu priifen” und “nach den sich daraus ergebenden 
Grundsitzen zu sichten.” Es ist gewiss eine an sich sehr dankens- 
werthe Aufgabe, den exegetischen Bestandtheilen der Mischna eine 
besondere Beleuchtung zu widmen und damit einen wichtigen Beitrag 
zur Kennzeichnung dieses gewissermassen centralen Werkes der 
jidischen Traditionslitteratur zu liefern. Und der in der Mischna 
sich findende bibelexegetische Stoff ist trotz der sekundaren Stelle 
desselben innerhalb des Mischnatextes quantitativ durchaus nicht 
unbetrachtlich. Nach den Zahlenangaben bei Weiss, Dér dor wedore- 
schaw (Aicher hat dieses Werk nicht beniitzt), II, 211, enthalt die 
ganze Mischna, abgesehen vom Aboth-Traktate, tiber 280 Schriftaus- 
legungen, von denen 65 agadischen, die tibrigen halachischen Inhaltes 
sind. So ansehnlich diese Zahl auch ist, zu einem vollstindigen und 
abgerundeten Bilde von der in der Mischna zur Geltung kommenden 
Hermeneutik geniigen diese Beispiele des tannaitischen Midrasch 
doch bei weitem nicht. Denn dieselben sind ja in die Mischna 
nur nebenher, gewissermassen zufallig aufgenommen worden. Den 
Inhalt der Mischna bilden die Halachasitze, wie sie nach den 
verschiedenen Gebieten des Religionsgesetzes zusammengestellt und 
geordnet wurden: wenn zuweilen auch die bibelexegetische Grund- 
lage der Halachasitze in die Mischna Aufnahme fand, so kam dies 
daher, weil man, trotz der Sonderung der beiden Disciplinen Halacha 
und Midrasch, sie nicht immer auseinanderhielt und beim Tradieren 
einer Halacha aus irgend einem Grunde auch den dazu gehérigen 
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Midrasch beifiigte. Der Verfasser kennt diesen Thatbestand, aber er 
liess sich dadurch nicht abhalten, die Mischna fir sich auch als Quelle 
des Midrasch zu betrachten und ihren sekundiren Bestandtheilen 
eine selbstiindige Bedeutung zuzuerkennen. Trotz der Bedeutung 
der Mischna, als der wichtigsten und der allein sanktionirten Samm- 
lung der tannaitischen Halachasitze, gewinnen aber die in ihr ent- 
haltenen Midraschsitze durch den Umstand, dass sie in der Mischna 
stehen, keinen erhéhten Werth. Der Midrasch in der Mischna ist 
nur ein Theil des gesammten tannaitischen Midrasch und diirfte nur 
in Verbindung mit dem Ganzen zur Charakterisirung der tannaitischen 
Schriftauslegung verwerthet werden. Der Verfasser hat sich also eine 
Aufgabe gestellt, die an sich unberechtigt ist. Nichtsdestoweniger 
hat er dieser Aufgabe soviel ernste Bemiihung und fleissige Forschung 
gewidmet, dass sie als Beitrag zur Beleuchtung der tannuitischen 
Bibelexegese, sowie zur Darstellung des Inhaltes der Mischna sich 
wiirdig anderen Arbeiten anreiht, mit denen in neuerer Zeit nicht- 
jiidische Gelehrte sich an der Erforschung der jiidischen Traditions- 
litteratur betheiligt haben. 

Nach einem lingern Vorworte (S. vii-x) giebt der Verfasser eine 
Liste der von ihm beniitzten Texte (xiii f.), sowie der neueren, von ihm 
in abgekiirzter Form citirten Schriften (xv-xvii). Die letztere Liste 
zeigt, dass der Verfasser die einschligige Litteratur in reichem Maasse 
herangezogen und seinem Zwecke dienstbar gemacht hat. In der 
Einleitung (S. 1-4) ist eine kurze Orientierung iiber die Mischna und 
ihre Entstehung dargeboten. Der erste Theil ist betitelt: Die Wer- 
tung der Heiligen Schrift in der Mischna, und beantwortet folgende, 
als Titel der einzelnen Abschnitte dienende Fragen: 1. “ Wie stellt 
sich die Mischna zum Kanon?” (S, 6-37). 2. “ Kennt die Mischna 
einen Wertunterschied der einzelnen Biicher?” (S. 34-47). 3. 
Welche Eigenschaften schreibt die Mischna der Heiligen Schrift zu ?” 
(S. 47-53). Die Formulierung dieser Fragen schreibt einerseits der 
Mischna eine Sonderexistenz zu, wihrend im Grunde nur von den 
Urhebern und Lehrern der Mischna, von den Tannaiten, die Rede 
sein kann, wenn solche Fragen aufgestellt werden; andererseits 
werden an die so gleichsam hypostasierte Mischna Fragen gestellt, 
iiber die aus ihr nur zufallige oder liickenhafte Antwort zu holen ist. 
Immerhin aber durfte der Verfasser, nachdem er sich die Aufgabe 
einmal so gestellt hat, dass er die Mischna allein als Quelle der 
Bibelexegese zum Gegenstande seiner Untersuchung machte, diese 
zur Einleitung in die heilige Schrift gehdrenden Fragen nicht um- 
gehen und seine Forschung auch auf die dabei in Betracht kommenden 
Kinzelheiten der Mischna ausdehnen. 

Bei der ersten, am ausfihrlichsten besprochenen Frage ist der 
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Verfasser selbstverstindlich gendtigt, das die Sammlung und 
Sanktionirung der zum ‘Kanon’ gehdrenden Schriften betreffende 
Datenmaterial zumeist ausserhalb der Mischna zu suchen und im 
Zusammenhange mit demselben die irgendwie in Frage kommenden 
Mischnastellen zu beleuchten. Aicher huldigt in Bezug auf die 
Entstehung des alttestamentlichen Kanons der Anschauung, dass die 
Sammlung der ‘‘ Propheten” keineswegs abgeschlossen war, bevor 
der Kanon durch die Hagiographen vervollstiindigt wurde. Diese 
Anschauung ist unhaltbar und es ist dem Verfasser nicht gelungen, 
die bekannten Beweise fiir das Vorhandensein von Thora und Propheten 
als fester Sammlung vor Hinzutreten der anderen Schriften zu 
widerlegen, oder stichhaltige Beweise fiir seine eigene Anschauung 
vorzubringen. So sagt er z. B. (S. 8): “‘Gegen eine Fixirung der 
Prophetenschicht zeugt auch der Umstand, dass bis in die talmudische 
Zeit herein ein eigentlicher Name fiir die dritte Schicht der Sammlung 
nicht existirt.” Aber wenn auch im Ausspruche Akiba’s (M. Jadajim, 
III, 5) D'3IN35 nicht die “ Hagiographen” bedeuten wiirde, so giibe es 
genug tannaitischer Beispiele fiir diese Bedeutung des Wortes. Die 
Gruppierung ?O°31N3) O'N’33) NN gehért ohne Zweifel der tannai- 
tischen Zeit an. Ich citire nur die Baraitha, Bata Bathra, 13 b, die 
von dem Zusammenbinden der drei Theile der hl. Schrift zu einem 
Bande spricht und die Ansichten zweier Schiller Akiba’s, Meir und 
Jehuda, mitteilt. Die Institution der Haphtara, die in der Mischna 
(Megilla, IV) zum Gegenstande verschiedener Normen gemacht ist, 
beweist unwiderleglich die Anerkennung des prophetischen Kanons 
als eines Ganzen, dem die nachher zu den Hagiographen gerechneten 
Schriften niemals angehért haben. Aus der Mischnastelle Rosch 
Haschana, IV, 6 (die Aicher, S. 35, auf missverstindliche Weise 
beniitzt) hitte der Verfasser ersehen kiénnen, dass zu liturgischem 
Zwecke Stellen aus den drei Gruppen des Kanon gewihlt wurden, 
wenn er die Mischnastelle durch die Toseftastelle (R. H., IV, 6, ed. 
Zuckermandel, S. 212) ergiinzt hiitte. Auch die Angaben iiber das 
Aneinanderreihen von Bibelstellen aus den drei Gruppen des Kanons 
zum Zwecke der Deutung betreffen tannaitische Autoren, wenn sie 
auch erst in amriiischen Quellen verzeichnet sind (s. Terminologie 
der Tannaiten, I, 65, Art. 19M). Unzweifelhaft war D°\N3 schon in 
tannaitischer Zeit die feststehende Bezeichnung der dritten Gruppe 
der biblischen Schriften; die bekannte Baraitha in Baba Bathra, 
14, spricht ausdriicklich von O°N'2) Sy p77D und oan by yD, 
Der Verfasser giebt ein dankenswerthes Verzeichniss der Mischna- 
stellen, an denen Biicher des Kanons mit Namen angefihrt sind, 
sowie derjenigen, an denen Bibelabschnitte mit Namen oder mit den 
Anfangsworten bezeichnet werden (S. 16-20). Niitzlicher waren 
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diese Verzeichnisse, wenn sie anstatt der Reihenfolge der Mischna- 
traktate die Reihenfolge der biblischen Biicher befolgten. Mit Unrecht 
betrachtet Aicher (S. 20) den Ausdruck 8p in Sota, VII, 2, 3 und 
Makkoth, III, 14 als Synonym zu MW" (Abschnitt). Vielmehr ist 
das Wort Spr hier als Nomen actionis zu verstehen (“das Lesen, das 
Recitiren”’). — Nahere Beleuchtung erfahren die Angaben iiber das 
“‘Verunreinigen der Hinde” und iiber die “Beseitigung” oder 
“ Aufbewahrung” (71°23), mit Heranziehung der verschiedenen An- 
sichten. Die Tosephta-Stelle Sabbath, XIII, 1: jF32 Pw Pw bax 
erklart A. unrichtig so (S. 28, Anm. 4): “dass zum Zwecke des Mischna- 
studiums und des Midrasch die Schriftlektiire erlaubt sei.” Vielmehr 
ist damit gesagt, dass man den Bibeltext zwar nicht lesen, aber 
auswendig recitieren (das bedeutet hier 72”) und auslegen darf (s. 
Tann. Termin., S. 194). 

In der Beantwortung der zweiten Frage (iiber den Werthunterschied 
der einzelnen Biicher) bespricht der Verf. besonders den Ausdruck 
ndap als Bezeichnung der nachmosaischen Biicher der heiligen Schrift. 
Die Herleitung des Ausdruckes von der Auffaseung, dass die Propheten 
die Triger der Uberlieferung waren, ist richtig dargelegt ; aber was 
(S. 30f.) von dem “zweifachen Kanon,” dem “Kanon des Gesetzes” 
und dem “Buchkanon der Phariséer” gesagt ist, ist unnétig und 
auch unrichtig. Unhaltbar ist auch, was (S. 37) im Zusammenhange 
damit iiber die Entstehung der Lehre vom miindlichen Gesetze aus- 
gefiihrt wird. Nur mit Ausserachtlassung aller wesentlichen Momente 
kann Aicher annehmen, dass diese Lehre erst “nach dem Jahr 70” 
entstand, als man die alte Halacha zu fixieren begann. — Er bestreitet 
meine Behauptung, dass die Anwendung des Wortes nbap fir die 
miindliche Uberlieferung unbelegt sei (S. 38). Aber thatsichlich 
findet sich dieses die “Tradition” bezeichnende Substantiv in den 
Quellen ausschliesslich in dem einen oben angegebenen Sinne, als 
zusammenfassende Bezeichnung der nachmosaischen biblischen 
Biicher. Es ist darum unsachgemiiss, von einem “Prinzip der 
Qabbala”’ (S. 38), das ist dem Traditionsprinzip, zu sprechen. In 
diesem Sinne wird nbsp erst im Mittelalter (vom 12. Jahrhundert ab) 
gebraucht, wo es denn auch noch die specielle Bedeutung der 
mystischen Tradition gewinnt. Dass die Auslegung der heiligen 
Schrift fiir Pentateuch und fiir Propheten und Hagiographen dieselben 
Zitationsformeln und auch sonst dieselbe Terminologie anwendet, 
fiihrt der Verfasser als positive Begriindung dessen an, dass die 
Ausleger keinen Werthunterschied zwischen den biblischen Texten 
machten (S. 41 f.). Die Erklarung, die er fiir den Terminus snr sion 
bietet, wonach 0rd “hier véllig zu einem ‘ Ginsefiisschen ’ entwertet” 
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ist, kann ich nicht als die bisherigen Erklarungen verbessernd oder 
entwertend anerkennen. Warum Aicher annimmt, dass 8"p in der 
Mischna “als jiingster Name zur Bezeichnung der Schrift erscheint ” 
(S. 46), weiss ich nicht. 31N3 und &4P sind correlative Bezeichnungen 
des Bibeltextes der in dem einen Worte als das ‘“‘ Geschriebene,” die 
Schrift, in dem anderen als das “ Gelesene,” als Gegenstand des Lesens 
bezeichnet wird. Sehr gekiinstelt klingt die Vermuthung, dass “in 
der Verallgemeinerung von 1M fiir die ganze Bibel eine Erinnerung 
daran liegt, dass einst nur das ‘Gesetz’ Kanon war” (S. 47). Die 
Ubertragung der Benennung Thora auf die gesammte schriftliche 
sowie miindliche Lehre hat sich durch die Erweiterung des Begriffes 
der “ Thora” auf natiirliche Weise festgesetzt. Auch die Bezeichnung 
der ganzen Bibel mit dem Namen des Pentateuchs ist eine solche 
Ubertragung des Namens 7)N von der schriftlichen Lehre im engeren 
Sinne auf die im weiteren Sinne, in dem zu ihr alle Biicher der Bibel 
gehéren. 

Auf die Frage, “welche Eigenschaften die Mischna der heiligen 
Schrift zuschreibe ’’ antwortet der Verfasser mit dem Hinweise auf die 
anderwirts und auch in der Mischna sich findenden Daten und 
Bestimmungen, die von der Heiligkeit der biblischen Schriften reden 
(S. 47 ff.). Ferner sagt er (S. 49): ‘‘ Wenn das Buch von Gott stammt, 
miissen auch die Eigenschaften Gottes in der Schrift sich wieder- 
spiegeln. Dahin gehdrt vor allem die Irrtumslosigkeit.” Als Belege 
fiir diese scholastisch formulierte These citirt der Verf. Mischnastellen, 
in denen “wirkliche oder vermeintliche Widerspriiche der Schrift 
mit sich selber méglichst diskret ausgeglittet werden,” und zwar: 
Schekalim, VI, 6: Sota, V, 3; Arachin, VIII, 6; ib. 7; Kinnin, 
III, 6. Diese Mischnastellen enthalten Auslegungen, die nur zum 
Theile von dem constatirten Widerspruche zweier Bibelstellen aus- 
gehen. Aus der Thatsache, dass der Widerspruch exegetisch ausgegli- 
chen wird, kann man gewiss nicht jene These von der Irrtumslosigkeit 
ableiten. Der Verf. stellt noch andere Mischnastellen zum Belege 
fiir seine These zusammen, mit teils agadischen, teils halachischen 
Schriftauslegungen (S. 51 ff.), ohne dass klar wiirde, weshalb er fiir 
diesen speziellen Zweck gerade diese Stellen gewihlt hat. 

Der zweite Theil der Aicher’schen Arbeit ist betitelt : Die Verwertung 
der heiligen Schrift in der Mischna. Er zerfallt in drei Abschnitte. 
Der erste Abschnitt (S. 53-67) hat die Ueberschrift: “Halacha und 
Haggada. Ihr Verhiltniss zur heiligen Schrift.” Aus seinem Inhalte 
sei nur eine paradoxe These Aichers hervorgehoben: ‘‘ Meines Erach- 
tens lag ein zwingender Grund vor, den Schriftbeweis, der urspriinglich 
nur in der Haggada heimisch war, auch in der Halacha anzuwenden.” 
Demnach war die Schriftauslegung urspriinglich nur haggadisch ; er 
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beweist dies aus den synagogalen Vortragen, die sich an die Vorlesung 
der Bibel anschlossen und deren Inhalt nicht ein gesetzlicher, sondern 
ein erbaulicher war (S. 62). ‘“ Der Schriftbeweis hat in der Synagoge 
seine Heimat.” ‘Wenn er in der Mischna und in denalten Midra- 
schim mit der Halacha verbunden wird, so geht diese Erscheinung 
wohl zuriick auf die durch das Jahr 70 hervorgerufene Umwiilzung 
aller Verhiltnisse” (S. 64). ‘‘Die Schule wird eine Rivalin der 
Synagoge.” ‘Die Anwendung der Schrift in der Haggada hatte ihrer 
Verbindung mit der Halacha den Weg bereitet ” (S. 65). Diese Satze 
geniigen, um die sonderbare Hypothese Aichers zu kennzeichnen. 
Halachische Schriftauslegung hitte es demnach vor der Zerstérung 
Jerusalems nicht gegeben, auch die Schule begann erst nach dieser 
Katastrophe, ihre Thitigkeit neben der Synagoge zu entfalten. Es 
heisst das, die Dinge geradezu auf den Kopf stellen! Einer Wider- 
legung der Hypothese bedarf es nicht, es ist iiberfliissig nachzuweisen, 
dass die Schulen Jahrhunderte vor dem genannten Katastrophenjahre 
gebliht haben und dass die Thiatigkeit der Schriftgelehrten sich 
nicht auf die blosse haggadische Auslegung der Schrift und auf das 
Lehren der Halachasitze beschrinkte. Die Schriftauslegung war 
von vorne herein ebensowol halachisch, wie haggadisch, je nach dem 
Inhalt des ausgelegten Textes. Nur léste sich die Haggada (Agada) 
als besondere Disciplin schon friiher von der Schriftauslegung ab, und 
unter Midrasch verstand man im engeren Sinne die halachische 
Schriftauslegung. Die Sammlung und Fixirung der Halachoth selbst 
wurde zu einer besonderen Disciplin. So entstanden die drei Zweige 
der Traditionswissenschaft: Midrasch, Halacha und Haggada, jeden- 
falls lange vor der Zerstérung Jerusalems. — Es ist nur ein Schein- 
beweis, wenn der Verfasser auch den Terminus “‘ Haggada” auf 
Grund meiner Erklarung dieses Wortesals Argument fiir die Prioritat 
der haggadischen Schriftauslegung heranzieht (S. 66). 

Der zweite und dritte Abschnitt des zweiten Theiles haben “ Die 
Schriftanwendung in der Mischna’’ (S. 67-107) und “ Die Schriftaus- 
legung in der Mischna” (S. 107-140) zum Gegenstande. Es ist dies 
eine an sich richtige Unterscheidung, die darauf beruht, dass die 
Exegese entweder von dem Inhalte ausgeht, der in dem Bibeltexte 
nachzuweisen ist, oder von dem Bibeltexte, dessen Inhalt zu ermitteln 
ist. In dem Abschnitte tiber die Schriftanwendung in der Mischna 
gruppiert der Verf. die von ihm hieher gezihlten Beispiele unter 
gewisse aus dem Begriffe des Schriftbeweises gezogene Kategorieen, 
wobei halachische und agadische Auslegungen ungeschieden bleiben ; 
jedoch sind letztere durch Sternchen hervorgehoben. Die Ubersicht- 
lichkeit ist hier und auch im nichsten Abschnitle dadurch geschidigt, 
dass die Beispiele wieder nach den Mischnatraktaten und nicht nach 
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der Reihenfolge der biblischen Bicher geordnet sind. Die Kate- 
gorieen, unter welche die Beispiele gruppiert sind, machen den 
Kindruck der Willkiirlichkeit und dienen als gemeinsame Etiquette 
fiir im Grunde sehr verschiedenartige Beispiele. Es wiirde zuviel 
Raum beanspruchen, wenn ich auch nur einen Theil der von Aicher 
aufgestellten Kategorieen und der ihnen zugetheilten Beispiele niher 
beleuchten wollte. Dasselbe gilt von dem im dritten Abschnitte 
ebenfalls unter verschiedene Kategorieen gruppierten Beispiele der 
‘“‘Schriftauslegung.” In Bezug auf letztere sei nur bemerkt, dass 
viele der als Beispiele der ‘‘Schriftauslegung ” gebrachten Mischna- 
stellen richtiger im zweiten Abschnitte unter den Beispielen der 
‘* Schriftanwendung " ihre Stelle gefunden hitten. Die Kategorieen, 
unter welche in beiden Abschnitten die Beispiele gestellt werden, 
sind zum Theile so formuliert, dass sie zugleich eine Kritik der 
tannaitischen Bibelexegese involvieren. In dieser Kritik kommt 
zuweilen die Anschauung des christlichen Theologen zum Schaden 
der objektiven Wiirdigung jener Bibelexegese zur Geltung. Aber im 
Ganzen muss die grosse Sorgfalt anerkannt werden, mit welcher der 
Verfasser in diesen zwei Abschnitten, dem eigentlichen Kerne seiner 
Arbeit, die bibelexegetischen Stellen der Mischna gesammelt, geordnet 
und tibersetzt hat. Stérend ist, dass der Verfasser der Mischnastelle 
eine Ubersetzung der in ihr citierten und erklirten oder angewendeten 
Bibelstelle vorausschickt und in der Ubersetzung der Mischnastelle 
statt der Bibelworte die Stellenangabe bietet (z. B. bei Abda zara, 
III, 5: “denn es heisst: Dt. 7, 25,” S. 81). Die Bibelworte hitten 
im Kontexte der Mischna gebracht werden sollen. Damit hiitte es 
der Verfasser erspart, den ganzen Bibelvers anstatt der in der Mischna 
allein in Betracht kommenden Bestandtheile desselben zu iibersetzen. 
So tibersetzt er zu Sabbath VIL, 7 Jes. 30, 14 ganz (dabei begeht er 
den Irrthum, 1931 als Hauptwort zu iibersetzen: “ihr Bruch wird 
sein,” S. 104). 

Seiner Bearbeitung der Bibelexegese in der Mischna lisst der 
Verfasser unter dem Titel ‘“‘ Schluss” einen grésseren Anhang folgen 
(S. 141-170). In diesem giebt er vorerst die “Sieben Regeln ”’ 
(Middoth) Hillels und bestreitet die Urheberschaft Hillels an denselben, 
was bei seiner oben angefiihrten Anschauung iiber die Entstehung 
der halachischen Bibelexegese kein Wunder ist. Ebenso bezweifelt 
er die Urheberschaft Ismael b. Elischa’s an den ihm zugeschrisbenen 
“Dreizehn Regeln” (S. 148). Er theilt auch die Zweiunddreissig 
Regeln Eliesers, des Sohnes Jose's des Galiliers, mit und kniipft einige 
Bemerkungen daran (8S. 149-152). Den zweiten Theil des Anhanges 
widmet Aicher der Frage “nach der Prioritit der Mischna oder des 
Midrasch.” Seine Antwort ist nach dem, was er tiber den spiiten 
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Ursprung der halachischen Schriftauslegung gesagt hat, vorauszusehen. 
Er bemiiht sich zunichst, die herrschende Ansicht von der Prioritit 
des Midrasch, und zwar speciell die von Hoffmann in seiner Schrift : 
Die erste Mischna gebrachten Argumente zu widerlegen. Er gelangt 
zu folgenden Resultaten: “Die Mischna ist alter als der Midrasch” 
(S. 165). ‘Unser Midrasch, vorab Sifra, hat gréssere zusam- 
menhingende Stiicke aus der Mischna entlehnt” (ib.). Ferner 
macht der Verfasser folgende Beobachtung: “ Es fillt auf, dass fast 
nur in den Traktaten des IV. und V. Seder und nicht in denen des I, 
II., III. (mit Ausnahme von Sota) und VI. Seder die exegetische 
Terminologie begegnet, die dem Midrasch geliufig ist” ...; ‘‘ Wenn 
Bacher die Terminologie der Bibelexegese zur Zeit der Zerstérung 
Jerusalems in ihrem wesentlichen Bestandtheile lingst vorhanden 
sein lisst, so erklart es sich nicht, warum sie nur in den genannten 
Theilen der Mischna wirksam ist. Wir werden vielmehr annehmen 
miissen, dass die erste Periode nach der Tempelzerstérung diese 
Kunstsprache noch nicht kannte. Es wurde zwar: der halachische 
Schriftbeweis gehandhabt, aber noch nicht diese charakteristische 
Terminologie. Diese Richtung reprisentiert sich im allgemeinen in 
den Traktaten der I., II, III. und VI. Ordnung” (S. 168). Die 
Schwiiche einer solchen Argumentation braucht nicht bewiesen zu 
werden. Der zufillige Umstand, dass in einem Theile der Mischna, 
in der ja die bibelexegetischen Elemente nur sekundire Bedeutung 
haben, sich keine Beispiele der dem Midrasch eigenthiimlichen 
Terminologie finden, dient als Argument fiir eine so bedeutsame 
Scheidung der Mischna in zwei chronologisch gesonderte Theile. — 
Der Grundfehler der ganzen Anschauung Aichers liegt darin, dass er 
die Bedeutung und das Alter des Midrasch unterschiitzt und diesem 
neben der Mischna (d. i. der Halachasammlung) keine besondere 
Existenz zuerkennt. Darin geht er so weit, dass er tiber den 
tannaitischen Midrasch sich folgendermassen dussert (S. 169): 
“ Mechilta, Siphra und Siphre sind nur der Form nach exegetische 
Werke: in Wirklichkeit ist unser Midrasch eine Halachasammlung, 
die den Traditionsstoff nicht systematisch bearbeitet, sondern ihn aus 
der vielfach schon begonnenen Verpackung wieder herausnimmt und 
an der Schnur der fortlaufenden Schriftverse aneinanderreiht.” Er 
beruft sich dabei auf Frankel, Monatsschrift, III (1854), 149, wo aber 
etwas ganz anderes gesagt ist. Wie kann man auch daran zweifeln, 
dass die tannaitischeMidraschim nicht nur ihrer Form, sondern auch 
ihrem Inhalte nach Schriftauslegung sind? Und wie kann man 
Werke als “Halachasammlung” bezeichnen, in denen, sowie die 
Bibeltexte es mit sich bringen, ganze Massen reiner Agada, ohne die 
geringste Beziehung auf die Halacha, vorgefiihrt werden? Der 
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Verfasser hat dadurch, dass er eine vorgefasste Meinung von dem 
Inhalte der pharisiischen Tradition an den Gegenstand heranbrachte, 
dem Midrasch die ihm gebihrende Stellung in der jiidischen Traditions- 
litteratur genommen und damit auch den ganzen Entwickelungsgang 
derselben verschoben. Er bietet in seinem Exkurse tiber Prioritiit von 
Mischna oder Midrasch eine kiinstliche Konstruktion, mit Ausseracht- 
lassung der wichtigsten Momente in der Vorstellung, die man sich 
auf Grund des Thatbestandes der Litteratur und auf Grund iiberlieferter 
Angaben von jenem Entwickelungsgange machen muss. Es ist 
Schade, dass so viel eifriges Studium und so griindliche Kenntnisse zu 
einem haltlosen Luftgebiiude gefiihrt haben. Nichisdestoweniger 
muss die Arbeit Aichers als sehr achtungswerthe Leistung bezeichnet 
werden. Er hat zum erstenmale den gesammten bibelexegetischen 
Stoff, den die Mischna enthilt, verarbeitet und wenigstens einen 
Theilbeitrag zur Erkenntniss der altesten jiidischen Schriftauslegung 
geliefert. —- Drei Register schliessen das Heft: Bibelstellen; Misch- 
nastellen; Tannaim. Nur hie und da verunzieren Druckfehler in 
den hebriischen Wortern den im Ubrigen sehr korrekten Druck. 


W. BAcHER. 


HAMMURABI AND SYRIAN-ROMAN LAW. 


D. H. MULLER, Das syrisch-riémische Rechtsbuch und Hamurabi, Wien, 
1906 ; Semitica, Sprach- und rechtsvergleichende Studien, I. und II. 
Heft, Wien, 1906. In Komm. bei HOLDER. 


IN seinem grossen, epochemachenden Werke: “Die Gesetze Ham- 
murabis und die mosaische Gesetzgebung,” dessen Hauptinhalt in der 
These gipfelt, dass beide Gesetegebungen aus einem bereits fixirten Urgesetz 
geschopft haben, hat Miller in zwei Exkursen (8S, 205-210, 275-285) 
den Nachweis gefiihrt, dass eine Einflussnahme des altsemitischen 
Rechtes auf das rémische XII-Tafelgesetz und das sogen. syrisch- 
rémische Rechtsbuch aus dem 5. Jahrh. n. Ch. stattgefunden hat. 
Dieses merkwiirdige syrisch-rémische Rechtsbuch enthilt nimlich 
viele Bestimmungen, die im rémischen Rechte keine geniigende 
Erklirung finden, und die von L. Mitteis' auf griechischen Ur- 
sprung zuriickgefitthrt wurden. Im Gegensatze dazu hat Miller 
nachgewiesen, dass die nichtrémischen Bestandteile des syrisch- 
rémischen Rechtsbuches vielmehr ihre Parallelen im Hamurabi- 


1 Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in den dstlichen Provinzen des Kaiserreiches, 
Leipzig, 1891. 
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kodex haben, was wieder von Mitteis in einem “ Das syrisch-rémische 
Rechtsbuch und Hammurabi ”"’ betitelten Artikel in der Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung fir Rechtsgeschichte, XXV, S. 284-297, zuriickgewiesen 
wurde. Auf diesen Artikel antwortes 1 nun Miller in der denselben 
Namen fihrenden Schrift. 

Nachdem der scharfe Ton in der Polemik Mitteis’ abgelehnt 
und auf K. Voigt und K. Wessely hingewiesen wird, die ebenfalls 
griechischen Einfluss auf das syrisch-rémische Rechtsbuch in Abrede 
stellen (S. 3-6), geht der Verf. zur sachlichen Polemik tiber. Als den 
entscheidenden Punkt in der Frage, ob die nichtrémischen Bestand- 
teile des syrisch-rémischen Rechtsbuches auf griechischen oder 
orientalischen Einfluss zuriickzufiihren seien, bezeichnet Mitteis das 
Intestaterbsystem des Rechtsbuches, in dem er eine Ubereinstimmung 
mit dem griechischen und einen scharfen Gegensatz zum talmudischen 
Erbrecht findet. ‘Was aber — sagt Mitteis — entscheidend gegen 
die Verbindung des syrischen mit dem talmudischen Erbrecht spricht, 
ist, dass der Talmud das Erbrecht miitterlicher Cognaten mit der 
gréssten Entschiedenheit ablehnt.” 

Dass dies in dem rezipierten talmudischen Recht wirklich der Fall 
ist, gibt Miller zu, weist aber nach, dass die Ausschliessung der 
miitterlichen Cognaten von der Erbfolge ein Produkt historischer 
Entwicklung ist, dass einerseits das Erbrecht der Mutter im Talmud 
selbst von einigen Autoritéten anerkannt und andererseits von den 
den Talmud verwerfenden Kariern besonders scharf betont wird. 
Somit fallt die einzige Differenz zwischen dem jiidischen und grie- 
chischen Erbrecht weg, und die Konkordanzen zwischen dem syrischen 
und griechischen betreffen in gleicher Weise auch das talmudische 
Recht. Es ist also nicht der geringste Anhaltspunkt dafiir vorhanden, 
dass das syrisch-rémische Intestaterbrecht griechischen und _ nicht 
orientalischen Ursprungs ist. Ja in einem Punkte, in bezug auf das 
Erbrecht der Viiter, steht das syrische Recht dem talmudischen viel 
naher als dem griechischen, in dem sehr wahrscheinlich die Eltern 
von der Erbfolge ausgeschlossen waren (7-19). Ganz deutlich aber 
zeigt sich der orientalische Einfluss auf das syrisch-rémische 
Rechtsbuch in dem Erbrecht der Téchter. Wiahrend nach biblisch- 
talmudischem und griechischem Recht die Téchter von der Erbfolge 
ausgeschlossen waren, kann aus Hammurabi die Gleichberechtigung 
der Téchter mit den Sdhnen geschlossen werden, und bei Philo kommt 
einmal die ausdriickliche Bestimmung vor, dass die Téchter ein 
gleiches Erbe mit den Séhnen erhalten. “Philo kann diesen Satz 
nicht aus der Halacha, aber auch nicht aus dem griechischen Recht 
genommen haben, das ja nach Mitteis eine schnurstraks entgegen- 
laufende Bestimmung enthielt — er muss sie also aus dem alten 
Volksrecht heriibergenommen haben das in Syrien erhalten war und 
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die Juden auch nach Alexandrien begleitet hat.” Und auch in den 
Kariischen Quellen kommt die — wenn auch nicht rezipierte — Ansicht 
vor, dass die Tochter gleichmissig mit dem Sohne erbt. Dadurch ist 
die Hypothese Mitteis’, dass die Gleichstellung der Téchter von 
Konstantin (4. Jahrh. n. Ch.) herriihrt, endgiltig beseitigt’» (S. 20- 
33.) Auch das Noterbsystem geht deutlich aus Hammurabi, §§ 168- 
169, hervor, und der Gedanke, dass in dem Erben die Familie des 
Verstorbenen fortlebt, muss nicht zum griechischen Recht fiihren. 
Dieser Gedanke liegt dem Erbrechte tiberhaupt zugrunde. (S. 34-40.) 

Durch diese Ausfiihrungen wird in der Tat die Hauptstiitze des 
Mitteis’schen Systems, die Ubereinstimmung zwischen dem syrischen 
und griechischen Erbrechte, hinfillig. Es zeigt sich vielmehr, dass 
das griechische Erbrecht selbst unter semitischem Kinflusse entstanden 
sein muss, da sonst die vollkommene Ubereinstimmung zwischen 
diesem und dem biblisch-talmudischen Erbsystem ein Rathsel wire. 
Auch die Richtigkeit der Aufstellungen Miillers in seinem Hammu- 
rabibuch, die hier gegen Mitteis verteidigt (S. 41-52) und durch 
neue Argumente aus den spiiter gefundenen rémischen Handschriften 
des syrisch-rémischen Rechtsbuches erhirtet werden (S. 53-59), muss 
man als zum grossen Teil erwiesen anerkennen. 

Im einzelnen ist folgendes zu bemerken :— 

8.14, Anm. 1. Vgl. die Bemerkung Bachers bei Millerin W. Z. K. M., 
XIX, S. 392. Dass aber der fragliche Autor nicht der Tannaite 
Simeon ben Jehuda sein kann, geht schon daraus hervor, dass 
R. Jochanan im Gesprache mit ihm die Mischnah gegen ihn ins 
Treffen fiihrt. 

S. 17. Nach Hadassis eigener Angabe im Eschkol A. B. 34 ende (28 b) 
hat er die Abfassung seines Buches begonnen: mats nya nova 
nyyd pend myo ywm = 1149. 

8. 18. Dass das Erbrecht der Mutter selbst in nachtalmudisch- 
rabbanitischen Kreisen nicht als absolut ausgeschlossen galt, beweist 
eine Anfrage an Sa’adia in Responsen der Gaonim, ed. Harkavy, N. 5407. 

Ibid. Sehr fiir den Zusammenhang zwischen Kariiern und Saddu- 
ciiern sprechen dic Verdéffentlichungen Harkavys in seinen Zusitzen 
zum dritten Band der hebr. Ubersetzung von Griitz’ “ Geschichte °.” 


1 Dafiir, dass in Syrien lange vor Konstantin Sdhne und Téchter gleich 
erbberechtigt waren, hat dann Miller in W. Z.K. M., XIX, S. 389 f. noch 
eine glinzende Bestiitigung gefunden in einer auch in anderer Beziehung 
interessanten Talmudstelle, Sabbath, 114a. Vgl. auch weiter unten 
meine Bemerkung zum Erbrecht der Téchter. 

2 Studien und Mitteilungen, IV, S. 266, 340. Es handelt sich, wie im 
Rechtsbuche, um die Erbberechtigung der Mutter neben den Geschwistern. 

§ Rabbinowicz, sw 1 01. 
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S. 20 f. Dass der Vater, wenn er Testament macht, seine Kinder 
nach Belieben erben lassen kann, ist ein rezipiertes tannaitisches 
Prinzip '. 

Die Mitgift ist ebenfalls eine alttannaitische Einfiihrung? und sie 
betrug im 2. Jahrh. post den 10. oder 12. Teil des Vermégens*. 
Eine testamentarische Verfiigung des Vaters, den Tochtern die Mitgift zu 
verweigern, hat keine Giltigkeit*. Das stimmt genau mit der Version 
der Pariser Handschrift. 

S. 30 f. Auch im Talmud, B. Bathra, 110a, wird die Frage erértert, 
ob denn nicht die betreffende Bibelstelle dahin zu verstehen sei, dass 
Tochter und Sohn gleichmissig erben. 

Ibid. Anm. Aus Aron ben Eliahs Gan-Eden 5 166 a geht hervor, dass 
Josef ha-Roéh und der noch altere David ben Bois gegen die Gleich- 
berechtigung der Téchter Stellung genommen, letztere Theorie also 
die altere war. 

S. 31. Das Zitat im Namen Anans befindet sich im Eschkol A. B. 256. 

Zum Erbrecht der Téchter ist folgende Stelle in Jerusch. B. Bathra, 
J, 1 (16a 2) zu vergleichen: ANNI MY NI) 72 ODN ON ‘oan 
my pow ad we (1. ox) me 0d pe pv wt pow. Da einerseits 
unter 0) OM in unserem Falle weder Rémer noch Griechen zu 
verstehen sind und andererseits der Jeruschalmi in syrischer Gegend 
entstanden ist, so ist es héchst wahrscheinlich, dass er an ein in Syrien 
geltendes Gesetz denkt. Es ist auch noch auf Job xlii. 15, nnd ins 
DANS NI mbna omaN zu verweisen, vgl. jedoch Aron ben Eliah in 
Kether Thorah, IV, 41 b. 

S. 33. (Noterbsystem.) B. Bathra, VIII, 9: ov nxd yoo) amin 
Ion AN DMS MA PYw xby Wy AwYY AD WI AN Ms 
a0 Wat Mw. DIN 3 VA xd DN IN 392’W4. In friih- 
gaoniischer Zeit herrschte aber die Ansicht, dass die Kinder mit 
einem gewissen Teil des Vermégens abgefertigt werden miissen, vgl. 
Resp. der Gaonim, ed. Harkavy, N. 260, S. 133 f.° Das ist ibnlich dem 
§ 9 der Londoner Handschrift. 


1 Vgl. B. Bathra, 130a, 133a; Jerusch., ibid., VIII, 12 (29a unten) ; 
vgl. auch Eschkol-ha-Kofer A. B. 365 (140 a oben), wo auf Gen. xxv. 5, 6 
verwiesen wird. 

? Kethuboth, 52b. 3 Ibid., 68a. 

* Ibid., 68b, nach der Lesart des R. Hai Gaon und R. Hananels, vgl. 
Alfassi und Ascheri z. St. 

5 my ya, verf. 1354, also ca. 100 Jahre vor Baschjazis Adereth Eliahu. 

6 Bei dieser Gelegenheit sei auf die Wichtigkeit dieses Responsums fiir 
die Halachoth-Gedoloth-Frage aufmerksam gemacht. Die Fragesteller 
berufen sich auf den Satz: ovep 11 NX VHD) ON >, und R. Hai antwortet, 
dass er diesen Satz nicht kennt, dass er im Talmud nicht vorkommt, er sei 
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S. 48, 5, L. § 112 (S. 34): Denn das Gesetz nimmt die Stiere aus 
von der Verpfindung. Durch folgende talmudische Parallelen wird, 
wie ich glaube, die Polemik iiber diesen Punkt iiberfliissig : by a ban 
tony ayn mop Sy ayy oe, ferner: wx monn won > yn 
oe 2ymp nme Sex pownd xe. 

Durch das von mir gebrachte Material erfiihrt also die Theorie 
Millers neuerdings eine Bestatigung. 

Zur Polemik iiber das syrisch-rémische Rechtsbuch gehéren noch 
zwei Abschnitte der Semitica (I, 8. 30-34; II, S. 54-61). 

Mitteis findet nimlich einen Beweis fiir den griechischen Einfluss 
auf das Rechtsbuch in der Stelle L. §1, wo die Agnaten mit dem 
Ausdruck “ reiner Samen™ bezeichnet werden und die Frau mit dem 
Erdreiche verglichen wird, worin Mitteis einen “ Lieblingssatz der 
griechischen Philosophie” erkennen will. Aber eine Priifung der 
griechischen Zitate ergibt, dass in ihnen weder vom “reinen Samen,” 
noch von der Frau als Erdreich die Rede ist. Dagegen kommt 
letzterer Gedanke in den Amarna-Briefen (ca. 1500 ante) in voller 
Schirfe zum Ausdruck, und auch im Talmud wird die Frau “ ewiges 
Erdreich” genannt. Der ‘reine Samen” aber scheint tiberhaupt auf 
einem Schreibfehler, 8°35 fiir N'035, zu beruhen. 

Um was es sich im zweiten Abschnitt handelt, erkennt man aus 
dem, S. 61, mitgeteilten Schreiben Kohlers an den Verfasser: 

“Ich bin bereit, mich in der Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft tiber Rabel zu aussern und dabei zu erkliren, dass Sie den 
semitischen, nicht griechischen Ursprung des syrischen Rechtsbuches unter 
Bezugnahme auf Hammurabi schon vor mir verteidigt haben.” In einem 
Artikel iiber dieses Rechtsbuch in der gen. Zeitschrift, Bd. XIX, 
S. 103 ff., gelangt Kohler zu einem Resultat, das in bezug auf die 
Thesen und ihrer Begriindung in zehn wichtigen Punkten mit den 
Ausfiihrungen Millers in seinem Hammurabibuch tbereinstimmt. 
Diese Tatsache hat Kohler nicht hervorgehoben, und auf einen dies 
beziiglichen Apell M.’s im Anzeiger der kais. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien vom 25. April 1906, erfolgte das mitgeteilte Schreiben 


gewiss ein Ausspruch der “Grossen.” Nun lesen wir aber in beiden 
Versionen der Hal. Ged., ed. Warschau 212%, ‘ed. Berlin S. 435, folgende 
Stelle: ... ww 5) mna2 Wwe wa NN WoHd axa yy Nndm. R. Hai hat also 





diese Stelle in seinen Hal. Ged. nicht gehabt. Woher kannten sie dio 
Fragerden ? 

1 Baraitha in B. Mezia’, 116, vgl. Jerusch., ibid., IX ende. Es handelt 
sich um das Verbot, Deut. xxiv. 6. 

? Toseftha, B. Mezia’, X, 11. Maggid-Mischnah, my mo III, 2 und 
Nimuke-Josef zu B. Mezia’, 116" lesen jedoch : nvm; vgl. auch Hoffmanns 
‘wMIp) na ‘mp S. go: .. . AYM won yaw WT. — 
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Kohlers und spiter die in Aussicht gestellte Erklirung selbst in der 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, Bd. XIX, letztes Heft. 





Dieselbe Erscheinung wie im syrischen Recht, die Einwirkung 
verschiedener Rechtsquellen, ist auch in dem von Josef Karst, Leipzig 
1905, herausgegebenen armenischen Recht wahrzunehmen. Die 
iltere Kodifizirung dieses Rechts, das Rechtsbuch des Mechitar Gosch 
a. dem 12. Jahrh., lasst die starken Einfltisse der mosaischen Gesetz- 
gebung auf das armenische Recht nicht verkennen. Namentlich 
ist ein grosser Teil des weltlichen Rechtes nichts anderes als eine 
Rezeption der Gesetze in Ex., Lev., Num., und Deut., so dass Miiller, 
der diesen Teil des Gosch’schen Rechtsbuches im II. Heft der Semitica 
(S. 1-54) behandelt, berechtigt ist, im Sinne seiner Urgesetz-Theorie 
zu sagen, dass “das armenische Recht sich als einen der letzten 
Ausliufer jenes Archetypus erweist, aus welchem bestimmte Teile 
des Hammurabikodex, der mosaischen Gesetzgebung und der XII 
Tafeln fliessen.” 

Mechitar Gosch hat aber Beigaben und Erweiterungen zu den bib- 
lischen Gesetzen und mehrfach auch Abweichungen von denselben. 
Nun heben schon Kohler und Karst hervor, dass in der Formulierung 
des Rechtes bei Gosch talmudischer Einfluss erkennbar ist, sie haben 
aber diesen Einfluss nicht immer erkannt, und suchen daher die Ab- 
weichungen vom mosaischen Gesetz aus der Einwirkung griechischer, 
rémischer und indoarischer Rechtsanschauungen zu erkliren. 

Dagegen bringt Miiller aus der talmudisch-rabbinischen Literatur 
eine so reiche Fille Materials, dass sie nicht nur ausreicht, um den 
gréssten Teil der Zusitze und Erweiterungen Goschs aus der genann- 
ten Literatur zu erkliren und in ihr nachzuweisen, sondern auch um 
darzutun, dass der Kommentar Goschs iiberhaupt eine ‘‘tiefe und 
eindringende Kenntniss der talmudisch-rabbinischen Exegese und 
des talmudisch-rabbinischen Rechtes voraussetzt, die schon tief einge- 
wurzelt sein musste. Als besonders charakteristische Beispiele seien 
hier folgende zwei Koinzidenzen mitgeteilt :— 

1. Mechitar Gosch: “ Rechtssatzung betreffend Vogelnester (Deut. 
xxii.6-7). An dieser kleinsten Sittenregel mag man im vorliegenden 
Falle einen Massstab fiir die grdssten und wichtigsten Sachen ersehen.” 
Man vergleiche dazu die letzte Mischnah in Chulin (fol. 142): “ Man 
darf nicht die Mutter nebst den Jungen nehmen.... Wenn es bei 
diesem geringfiigigen Gebot, das vielleicht ein As betriigt, heisst : 
“damit es dir wohlergehe und du lange lebest,” um wie viel mehr 
bei den schwerwiegenden Geboten der heiligen Schrift. )¥0 ON 
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snin) 5p jpyoy mane 75 30" yyob atin ates TDN. ane abp 
m-ynay non nin dy (S. 20). 

2. Mechitar Gosch: “ Betreffend dass du wegen Baues einer Gegen- 
kirche angefragt hattest, so steht dessenthalben geschrieben: ‘Wer 
den altererbten Zaun niederreisst, den wird die Schlange beissen und 
toten ’ d. h. [wer niederreisst] die Ordnung und Konstitution, welche 
die Propheten, Apostel und Lehrer der Kirche aufgestellt haben 
(Eccl. x. 8).” In gleichem Sinne wird dieser Vers in der talmudischen 
Literatur ungemein hiufig angewendet. Tosefta Chulin, II, 23: “Denn 
jeder, welcher den Zaun der Weisen niederreisst, den erreicht eine 
Strafe, wie es geschrieben steht ‘wer den Zaun niederreisst, den beisst 
die Schlange.’’” Aboth de R. Nathan, ed. Schechter, 7b: ‘‘ Jeder, der 
die Vorschrift der Weisen iiberschreitet, verwirkt sein Leben, denn es 
steht geschrieben ‘Wer den Zaun etc.’” Vgl. noch Sabbath, 1104, 
Aboda Zara 27 b, Jerusch. Berachoth, I, 7, Aboda Zara, II, 7 etc. 
(Semitica, II, 8. 29). 

Diese Beispiele zeigen zur Evidenz, dass man in bezug auf das 
Gosch’sche Rechtsbuch nicht bloss von talmudisch-rabbinischen Hin- 
Jliissen, sondern auch von direkten Entlehnungen aus dem talmudischen 
Schrifttum sprechen darf. 

““Wenn man — sagt nun der Verfasser — das vorgefiihrte Material 
betrachtet, dringt sich von selbst die Frage auf, in welchem Ver- 
hiltniss der Verfasser oder Redaktor Mechitar Gosch dazu steht.” 
Und er beantwortet diese Frage dahin, ‘‘dass die talmudischen und 
rabbinischen Deutungen, die wie ein fortlaufender Kommentar die 
Ausziige (aus dem Pentateuch) begleiten, [nicht] von Gosch gemacht 
worden sind; sie sind alt und kénnen nur aus einer langen Schul- 
tradition hervorgegangen sein” (S. 36-42). Fir diese Behauptung 
kann freilich der Verf. keine Tatsachen anfiihren, aber sie durch 
logische Griinde und einige Nachrichten bei alten Schriftstellern 
wahrscheinlich machen. ‘Nur wenn die von Gosch beniitzten 
Elemente schon vorher nicht nur in den geistlichen Schulen 
gelehrt [wurden], sondern auch im 6ffentlichen Rechtsbewusstsein 
tiefe Wurzeln gefasst hatten, kann man sich die autoritative 
Anerkennung des Rechtsbuches erkliren.” Und Jakob von Edessa 
spricht von doctores Judaei, welche auf die Ordnung des Opferkultus 
der Armenier Einfluss genommen haben. Diese Momente sind in der 
Tat sehr beachtenswert. Wenn aber der Verf. in bezug auf die 
Nachricht, dass der Patriarch Sahak im Anfange des 5. Jahrh. viele 
Kommentare der heiligen Schrift tibersetzt hat, meint: ‘ Diese Kom- 
mentare, wenn sie je existirt haben oder vielleicht noch existieren, 
kénnten die talmudisch-rabbinischen Interpretationen enthalten 
haben, von denen uns Proben in Dat. (das Rechtsbuch Gosch's) vor- 
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liegen,” so wird man dieser Annahme schon aus dem Grunde nicht 
zustimmen kénnen, weil Sahak, der die Bibel aus dem Syrischen 
tibersetzt, und spiter auf Grund einer griechischen Handschrift ver- 
bessert hat, ohne den Urtext zu Rate zu ziehen, gewiss hebriisch 
tiberhaupt nicht verstanden, jedenfalls aber nicht in dem Masse, 
dass er rabbinische Kommentare hitte iibersetzen kénnen. Unter 
den von Sahak iibersetzten Kommentaren kénnten vielmehr die 
exegetischen Werke des Hieronymus verstanden, und die talmudisch- 
rabbinischen Elemente im armenischen Rechte auf miindliche Mit- 
teilungen jiidischer Lehrer zuriickgefiihrt werden. 

In bezug auf die friiher erwihnten Ausziige aus dem Pentateuch 
muss hervorgehoben werden, dass Miiller zuerst diese Tatsache er- 
kannt hat. “Um mir ein Bild von der Reihenfolge dieses Rechts- 
buches zu machen, habe ich die zerstreuten Zitate aus dem Kommentare 
Karsts gesammelt und geordnet, und diese Zusammenstellung ergab 
die beachtenswerte Tatsache, dass der Redaktor mit grossem Ver- 
stiindnis die Biicher Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri und Deuteronomium 
exzerpiert und bis zu einem gewissen Grade die Reihenfolge des 
Pentateuchs eingehalten hat. Héchst merkwiirdig sind die Um- 
stellungen, die er vorgenommen, und von feiner Sachkenntnis zeugen 
die Uberginge, die er von einem Buche in das andere gefunden hat.” 
Und auch von dieser Gruppierung der pentateuchischen Vorschriften 
behauptet Miiller, dass sie nicht das Werk des Mechitar Gosch ist, 
dass ihm solche Exzerpte schon vorgelegen sind. “Eine so geschickte 
Auswahl, so fein durchdachte Umstellungen und so fein gewihlte 
Uberginge von einem Buch Moses ins andere, darf man einem 
Schriftsteller aus dem 12. Jahrhundert, und wenn es auch einer 
der bedeutendsten wire, nicht zumuten.” Auch hierin kann man dem 
Verf. nicht unbedingt zustimmen. Dass ein talentvoller Schriftsteller 
aus dem 12. Jahrh. ein geordnetes Exzerpt aus dem Pentateuch hiitte 
machen kénnen, gehért doch nicht zu den absoluten Unméglichkeiten. 

Betreffend die Nachweise aus dem rabbinischen Schrifttum ist 
Referent auch hier in der Lage, das vom Verfasser gebrachte Material 
zu erginzen, behilt sich aber dies sowie einzelne Bemerkungen fiir 
eine andere Gelegenheit vor. 

Am Schlusse des II. Heftes der Semitica kehrt Miiller zu dem Aus- 
gangspunkt seiner rechtsvergleichenden Studien,zum Hammurabikodex 
zuriick (S. 61-87), und zeigt, indem er die Stellung seiner Hammurabi- 
Hypothesen zur Bibelkritik schirfer als friiher prizisiert, dass diese 
Hypothesen sich sehr gut mit den “sicheren” Resultaten jener Kritik 
vertragen kénnen. 

Das I. Heft der Semitica enthalt, mit Ausnahme des schon erwahnten 
Abschnittes, der zur Polemik iiber das syrisch-rémische Rechtsbuch 
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gehért, und einer Abhandlung, “Glossen zur Theorie und Praxis 
des altbabylonischen Rechtes,” noch sprachvergleichende Studien 
folgenden Inhaltes: Eine missverstandene Wendung in den Amarna- 
Briefen (durch hiblische Parallelen erklart); Die Bedeutung und die 
Etymologie des Verbums K4lu in den Amarna-Briefen (Kalu = leicht 
nehmen, gleichgiltig sein; v. dbp). MIN) WWI (eine Art év dia Svoir, 
heisst soviel wie: ‘“‘Sehrung und Mehrung,” =“ Zinsen,”’ daher nur so 
zu iibersetzen); Die Numeralia multiplicativa in den Amarna-Briefen 
und im Hebriischen (0'N in O*NYIAN, ONyIw, D'N3 keine Dualendung, 
sondern multiplicativer Ansatz, wie sibit-8u und éibit-am); Strophenbau 
im Hiob (Gliederung von Kap. 4 und 6). 


Dr. V. APTOWITZER. 








